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full-grown trees, to see your property as you 
dreamed and planned it would be? 


With the complete White & Franke service 
you, or your landscape designer, can plan your 
grounds as you wish them to be in their fully 
developed state; select from our great variety 
of trees of all sizes those which fit your desires 
exactly; and have them transplanted, full 
grown, in a matter of days. 





. . . and you can be perfectly sure that they 
will be as healthy, vigorous, and long-lived as 
if they had always grown there. For, behind 
the White & Franke service is over a quarter 





century of practical experience and constant 
study; specially-trained personnel skilled not 
only in the engineering task of removal and 


transplanting, but in the preparation of the 
tree, soil analysis and treatment, drainage and 
feeding — in every phase necessary to insure 
the health and beauty of your tree during and 
after transplanting. 


INCORPORATED 


30 Cameron St., Brookline, Mass. + Aspinwall 4204 
P. O. Box 491, Osterville, Mass. ° Osterville 2397 





White & Franke Services 


THE TREEMOBILE: Part of White & Franke’s finest up-to- 
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“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME” FOR OVER 45 YEARS 


YEAR-ROUND ORCHARD PROTECTION 


WITH WILSON’S 


TWO COMPLETE ALL-PURPOSE SPRAYS 


Every year, millions and millions of dollars worth of orchard crops are destroyed 
or impaired by nature’s most destructive agents — fungus diseases and insects. 
For over 45 years, Wilson’s has persevered in its campaign to give to the public the 
finest, most effective sprays and compounds in the horticultural field. SCALE-O 
and TRIP-L-WAY, the result of years of intensive research and test are specifically 
compounded, superior quality products. They will give your shade and fruit trees, 
ornamental shrubs and evergreens, complete, positive protection. 


SCALE-0 


The world’s finest dormant spray 





Wilson’s SCALE-O is superior to any dormant spray on all crude elements known to cause plant injury have 
the market today. SCALE-O is easy to mix — WILL NOT been removed) assures maximum effectiveness and 
FREEZE — non-poisonous and pleasant to use. It is an safety. SCALE-O will quickly and easily rid your trees 
improved, miscible oil for dormant and delayed dormant of fungus diseases and insects. It permits vigorous, 
spraying. The carefully selected, refined oil (from which healthy, productive growth. 


1 gal. $2.50; 5 gals. $12.00; 30 gals. $40.00; 55 gals. $70.00 


TRIP-L-WAY SPRAY POWDER 


Replaces Lead Arsenate Mixtures 
* 


TRIP-L-WAY contains 
ROTENONE — D.D.T. — NICOTINE — FERMATE 
AND SULPHUR 


TRIP-L-WAY is an exclusive Wéilson’s product. The only 
spray powder on the market that combines ROTENONE, D.D.T., 
NICOTINE, FERMATE and suLPHUuR. It is the most complete “all 
purpose” spray or powder. available in the horticultural field 
today. This death dealing combination relentlessly kills sucking 
insects, chewing insects and fungus diseases. It is simple and 
pleasant to use —just add water. The most nearly perfect 
“One Spray for all Insects and Plant Diseases.”’ 


MICROSIZED FOR BETTER MIXTURE 


There is a vast and important difference between ordinary 
mixing and scientific blending. Wilson’s TRIP-L-WAY Spray 
Powder is thoroughly blended, then it is microsized (air-ground). 
This extra process reduces the ingredients to the finest, most 
minute particles. TRIP-L-WAY mixed with water and sprayed 5 , 

will give horticulture’s most effective and complete protection Peach showing side injury caused by larvae of the 
to every part of your trees, shrubs, fruits, etc. Oriental Peach Moth (N. J., Agr. Exp. Sta.) 


SPRAY POWDER 4 lbs. $6.50; 25 Ib. drum.....$36.25 
DUST 4 lbs. $4.40; 25 Ib. drum... .. $22.00 





The world’s largest manufacturer of a complete line of horticultural chemicals 


Send for descriptive literature for all your garden problems — and for the finest results 
— Be sure to use Wilson's time-tested+products for your every horticultural need 


SEND ° 
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The 78th Annual 


N. B. Spring FLOWER SHOW. 


GARDEN CLUBS PARTICIPATING 


Mechanics Building. Boston 
MARCH 13-19 


Everything of Interest to New England Gardeners 








THOUSANDS OF FLOWERS 
GROWING AS IN THE WILD 


O,chid Eden 


© A real old-fashioned Spring Flower Show packed to the brim 


with acres of glorious gardens flaming with color. 




















© It’s March outdoors but full-flowered June inside. 


© Here is your springboard to 1949 gardening. 
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WIDE AISLES FOR YOUR COMFORT 
ORGAN RECITAL TWICE DAILY 


ee 


COMPLETE RESTAURANT AND SODA BAR 
HUNDREDS OF FREE SEATS 








SHOW Sunday, March 13—1:00 to 10:00 
HOURS Monday through Saturday—10:00 to 10:00 


Admission SI DO werten 


EACH MEMBER OF MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY RECEIVES ONE FREE ADMISSION 
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THE COVER: Spring Garden at Chicago Flower Show. Photo: Jun Fujita 


Cpu wok aNW 


DEPENDING upon your local climate, March is either another Winter 
month or the beginning of the outdoor year. In any event, it is a time to 
start thinking — for in gardening it is always good to plan before you 
plant. A garden put on paper first is a better garden than one that is 
just planted. 


ROSES should be set out gs early as possible. Dormant plants will flower 
the first season if planted as soon as the ground can be worked. Mound 
dirt over the stems until growth starts to prevent drying out. 


SWEET PEAS are another crop that wants early planting. Sow the seed 
in the bottom of trenches and cover only an inch. Fill in the rest of the 
trench gradually as the plants come up. 


GARDENERS who failed to clean up the garden last Fall like to burn 
leaves and trash in early Spring. If the stuff is diseased or you do not 
run a compost pile, probably burning is a good idea but, for goodness 
sake, do not burn over your lawn, do not burn the leaves in hedges and 
never burn piles of refuse under trees. You will cook the buds above 
that way. 


IF YOU are starting your own seedlings it is a good idea to have them 
growing by the end of this month, although if you have late Spring 
frosts do not be in too much of a hurry. Plants that are kept too long in 
flats or in coldframes will grow weak and spindly for lack of room and 
sun and air. 


UNCOVERING most Spring-flowering bulbs too early is a poor idea. 
Keep them covered as long as you can for, while the leaves will yellow, 
no harm will be done. If not kept cold by their blankets the bulbs may 
flower too soon and possibly frost will spoil the blossoms. 
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HOUSE PLANTS will be starting into vigorous growth soon. It is a good 
idea to do repotting and cleaning as well as dividing at this time when 
the plants are full of vim and vigor. Too bright sun through uncurtained 
windows may burn some plants. Greenhouse people whitewash their 
glass to prevent burning. You can pull down the shades for an hour or 
two a day. 


HARDY vegetables include peas, parsnips, spinach, beets, carrots, 
lettuce, parsley and radishes. These seeds may be planted where they 
are to grow as early as the ground may be worked and after danger of 
hard, killing frost is passed. They can stand light frosts without harm. 

PARSNIPS left in the ground all Winter should be dug before they start 
into vigorous growth. Once they leaf heavily the substance of the roots 
is no longer prime. 

UNCOVERING of perennials must not be done hastily and when it is 
carried out it should be done partially. Watch closely for heaving and 
any plants that have been forced out by frost should be pressed back 
into place immediately. 

GO THROUGH the garden carefully, picking off all insect cocoons, eggs 
and diseased material. Sanitation in early Spring is worth twice as 
much as that done later. Under fruit trees be sure to pick up all diseased 
fruit that has withered all Winter. If leaves have not been cleaned away 
from under fruit trees, do so immediately as they harbor insect pests 
and diseases, too. 


LAWNS should be swept clean now. Do not use an iron rake as it tears the 


grass. Feed now even while the ground is frozen and re-seed as soon as 
possible. Do not roll a lawn while it is wet as this will pack the soil. 





Arno H. Nenruine, Director of Publications; Wiu1u1am H. 
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Parenesis Pliny 


NO OTHER flower in all the world carries such an overwhelming weight of wide- 
spread appreciation as does the orchid — particularly the cattleya. There is not a 
woman alive who fails to thrill to the gift of a corsage. Indeed, the orchid is the 
ultimate expression of romance and affection. Even more striking is the amount of 
nonsense which has grown up around the flowers. No tale of orchid oddity is too 
weird or fantastic to miss popular acceptance. We hear, for example, of remote and 
savage jungle tribes who take a great orchid for an idol and worship the plant even 
to the point of human sacrifice. We hear, too, of orchids that devour flesh of man 
and beast. The truth is, fantasy aside, orchids do have a fascination which only 
those few who really know them can appreciate. Plant hunters have given their lives 
in steaming jungles to search out rare species. Wealthy men have spent fortunes in 
collecting the plants and in growing them. Scientists have devoted themselves to 
solving the riddle of orchid propagation. Indeed, it seems preposterous that so much 
human energy should have been devoted to a flower but if you know orchids and 
their glory and glamor, no explanation is needed. 
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Full flowered june in 


IGHT across the nation, from Boston to Los Angeles, seven 
major flower shows flaunt the glory and fragrance of full- 
flowered June squarely in the teeth of miserable March. No 
matter what the weather — and the third month can be mean — 
more than a million people will step from mud and slush, from 
cold and gloom, into the warmth and color of these artfully 
contrived out-of-season Edens. . 

Not all of these patrons who keep the turnstiles clicking merrily 
are gardeners. Probably, a large proportion of them have never 
planted a seed or squashed a bug but they come in their multi- 
tude, these people, just to enjoy the beauty massed so lavishly 
and arranged so glamorously. For them, the great Spring shows 
are an institution — a preview of Spring where they can wander 
among perfect gardens and feed their Winter-bred hunger on the 
grace of blossom and leaf. It is for these people that the shows 
here in America have developed so magnificently. For them there 
are waterfalls tumbling down over mossy ledges, for them are 
the brooks whitening among flower-bright banks and the pools 
dreaming amid ferned thickets and blossom-bright meadows. For 
them the fountains splash gaily, windmills spin and great masses 
of flowers are built into spectacles of feet-stopping and breath- 
taking glory. Americans want spectacles, even in Spring flower 
shows. 

Fundamentally, however, these shows and the many other 
smaller units, aim at being the annual springboard from which 
real gardeners, whether suburban amateurs or the masters of 
many acres, leap into the activities of the gardening year. For 
these gardeners, and their numbers are gratifyingly multiplying 
every year, all the shows labor for many aspirined and sodaed 
months in order to provide them with what they want. Of course, 
gardeners enjoy the beauty and the glamor of the shows to the 
ultimate sigh but, once the show is appreciated, then they meta- 
phorically take off their coats, roll up their sleeves and go to work. 
They extract the last drop of the inspiration and the information 
which the shows provide as their principal function. 

Most shows have their “‘Information Alleys” where staffs of 
experts are prepared to answer all questions authoritatively. 
However, this is not enough. Americans want to be shown as well 
as told and thus the shows provide actual gardens as well as make 
certain that even the most glamorous spectacle is horticulturally 
sound and helpful. There is inspiration as well as information in a 
beautiful garden. 

Here, say the shows, is what a garden should be like in this 
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situation — and in this and this. Here is the kind of plant ma- 
terial you can use and plant material which you can grow your- 
self. Here the whole story — design, material and culture. So, 
out come notebooks, old envelopes or scraps of paper and pencils 
scratch as sketches and notes are made. Soon that certain gleam 
in the eye develops and it is clear that gardens are going to be 
better this year in a multitude of homes than they ever were 
before. This determination is even more evident when the gar- 
deners descend upon the “‘ Trade Sections” and stuff their pockets 
with seeds and bulbs, catalogs and tools — and even bags of 
fragrant fertilizer. Probably no other force in gardening is so 
potent in the development of horticulture as the Spring flower 
shows. 

There is still a third feature of the big shows. Like a popular 
song, each year the shows are built around a new and different 
theme — the dramatic spirit of which makes each show a dis- 
tinct unity. For example: 

Boston’s Show, March 13-19, features a tropical Eden — From 
a background of the Andes, swept by thunderstorms, a stream 
splashes out and then tumbles over a cliff into a lagoon. All 
around are palms and other tropical trees loaded with masses of 
orchids growing in their natural habitat. 

New York’s Show, March 21-26, is built around the theme of 
“The Americas,” featuring a series of typical Pan-American 
gardens. 

Philadelphia’s Show, March 21-26, will have a great fountain 
and a series of four lagoons, all bordered with tulips and masses 
of flowering trees and shrubs, reaching down the length of the 
hall to an old mill with its creaking water wheel. 

Cleveland’s Show, March 5-12, is to be a feast of flowers 
centered about a central fountain with ever-changing colors. 

Detroit’s Show, under new management, is held March 26— 
April 3. 

St. Louis’ Show, March 13-20, will be built around the motif 
of “‘A City of Flowers.” There will be simulated city streets all 
beautifully and appropriately gardened. 

California is having two Shows this year. One, at Hollywood, 
a new Show, March 26—April 3, will be a grouping of all types of 
gardens of the region. The older Show, at Oakland, April 26- 
May 1, will have the theme of “The 49ers.”’ There will be a 
cascade coming down out of mountains and running into a lily 
pool. There will also be a typical ’49er miners’ village. 

— W. H. C. 
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Kadtoactivity ional P a 


By PROF. PAUL W. DEMPSEY 
Waltham Field Station 


LAIMS made by some writers and 

speakers during the past few months 
would appear to indicate that radioactive 
materials are just about to make present 
farming practices obsolete. Current yields 
of crops, stupendous as they have been, 
would seem insignificant if these statements 
prove to be true. 

Sensational claims of the stimulating ef- 
fect of radioactive materials following the 
blasts of the two atomic bombs at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki have been made by 
Japanese and others. Potatoes grown on 
these soils two years after the bombs were 
dropped were reported to average a half 
pound, with the entire growth from seed to 
harvest taking only two months. This would 
more than triple present yields. Thus, an 
injection of radioactive materials into the 
soils of Maine, Idaho and other potato pro- 
ducing sections would transform the potato 
industry of the whole country. Another un- 
usual claim is the production in 1947 of a 
pumpkin crop double the normal yield and 
that the shells of some pumpkins grew 
stalks that bore additional fruits. Many 
other plants were reported to have pro- 
duced from 100 to 300 percent over normal 
yields. Freaks of many kinds were reported, 
particularly near the center of the blasts. 

From New Mexico, unofficial reports keep 
appearing of the effects of the radioactivity 
in areas at various distances from the place 
where the first atom bomb was exploded. 
There does not seem to be anything too 
definite. Of course, there is not much plant 
life in the vicinity but there appears to be 
circles where plants were injured and other 
circles where they were stimulated. 

Unfortunately practically all of these sto- 
ries appear to have very little basis of fact. 
In March, 1948 the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission jointly issued the following 
statement: 

“*Many experiments have been conducted 
in Europe and America to study the influ- 
ence of radioactivity on plant growth. The 
results have been conflicting and inconclu- 
sive, showing apparently beneficial effects in 
some cases, no influence in others and defi- 
nitely harmful effects in still others. . . .” 

During 1948 a series of experiments were 
set up by the U. S. D. A. in cooperation 
with various state experiment stations 
and financed mostly by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Some 19 different crops, in- 
cluding vegetables, grains, tobacco, cotton, 
sugar beets and others were treated in 14 
different states. These investigations were 
planned to give definite answers to a num- 
ber of questions on the relationships be- 
tween plant growth and radioactivity. 
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The data from these experiments were 
published last Fall, followed by a report 
from the U. S. D. A. which included these 
statements: 

“Experiments with certain low level 
radioactive materials conducted during the 
1948 crop year in 14 states and with 19 
crops so far have not shown any beneficial 
effect upon either crop growth or quality.” 

“These widespread one-season field ex- 
periments indicate strongly that growers 
cannot expect increased yields from money 
invested in radioactive materials. The ques- 
tion of possible stimulation of crops through 
use of radioactive chemicals will be investi- 
gated for another year.” 

Just in passing, it is interesting to note 
that the idea of using radioaciive materials 
to stimulate plant growth did not originate 
with the atomic bomb. Numerous experi- 
ments were conducted in Europe soon after 
the discovery of radioactivity and radium, 
more than 40 years ago. The U. S. D. A. 
published material on the subject back in 
1914. The fact that some levels of radio- 
action were harmful was soon established. 
Evidence of any beneficial effect on growth 
was less conclusive. 


Radioactive Isotopes 
of Great Possible Value 


Radioactive isotopes are identical in 
chemical properties with their twins: nor- 
mal, stable elements. For years, agricultural 
research workers have been wondering just 
what happened to certain elements such as 
phosphorus and calcium after being applied 
to the soil, taken up by a plant and eaten by 
animal or man. It seems that this rather im- 
portant question may be answered by mix- 
ing a very small amount of a radioactive 
isotope with a like material which is not 
radioactive. Due to the fact that radioac- 
tive isotopes give off radiation which can be 
detected, traced, measured and _ photo- 
graphed by appropriate instruments, the 
chemical elements can be followed and even 
““seen”’ as they perform their work. Only a 
very small amount is necessary to furnish 
the “‘tag’’ to the chemical as it passes 
through the most intricate biochemical 
process, whether in the soil, in a plant or in 
an animal. 

To date, the research work has mostly 
involved radioactive phosphorus. Phospho- 
rus is one of the essential primary plant 
foods. It is an important part of the funda- 
mental living substance, protoplasm, and 
neither plants nor animals can live without 
it. 

In one experiment superphosphate con- 
taining radioactive phosphorus was applied 
to different crops growing on different types 
of soils. By means of frequent photographs 
the phosphorus could be traced as it was ab- 
sorbed and distributed within the plant. 


Already some interesting and valuable re- 
sults have been obtained. 

To date it seems that in addition to radio- 
phosphorus, the following elements can be 
used in the same manner: -sulfur, -calcium, 
-manganese, -zinc, -iron and -chlorine. Un- 
fortunately, the life of radio-potassium, 
-nitrogen, -magnesium and -boron is so 
short they are of limited value. The hazards 
associated with experiments involving ra- 
dio-isotopes make it necessary to confine 
the work to those places where the neces- 
sary equipment is available. 

As the method and technique are im- 
proved, research workers will be provided 
with still another tool to aid them in their 
effort to learn the secret of life itself. 

A most interesting experiment reaching 
into the unknown with a radioactive isotope 
is now underway at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Photosynthesis is the process by 
which plants are enabled to transform the 
energy of the sun into energy-giving foods. 
Although the general theory has been 
known for years no one has really under- 
stood the process in detail. Now radioactive 
carbon has provided the tag through which 
the process may be traced. Already a point 
has been reached where the complete proc- 
ess can be controlled in simple water organ- 
isms such as seaweed or even algae. I under- 
stand that the British government in its 
desperate need for food is building a pilot 
laboratory in Trinidad to test the possibili- 
ties of producing food in this way. When the 
chemical reactions which take place in a 
plant are known it should be possible by the 
use of artificial photosynthesis to manufac- 
ture unlimited quantities of food. Can you 
imagine the assembly line of the future 
spilling over with proteins and carbohy- 
drates? Certainly it is no more far-fetched 
than was the atomic bomb before Man- 
hattan District was established. 


Triumph Lima 


Seed of the new Triumph lima bean de- 
veloped by plant scientists of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture will be available 
from commercial seed firms for Spring 
planting. 

Triumph is one of the seven superior new 
vegetables winning All-America Selection 
Awards for 1949. The most-recent of the 
lima bean introductions created by Dr. 
Roy Magruder and Robert E. Wester, 
Triumph comes from a cross between Ford- 
hook bush lima and Sieva pole lima. 

The new lima which is recommended for 
home gardens and for commercial processing 
has a seed coat of light green which retains 
the color in both freezing and canning. 
It matures three to ten days later than Hen- 
derson. At the Plant Industry Station, 
Beltsville, Md., Triumph reaches its prime 
processing state in 72 to 82 days from plant- 
ing. In yield trials conducted in many 
sections of the United States and Canada 
Triumph has outyielded Henderson in a 
number of locations but has proved less 
drought resistant in certain locations. 
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Amaryl eng ei ieuaid 


By WYNDHAM HAYWARD 
Winter Park, Florida 


HE hybrid amaryllis of modern times or 

Hippeastrum of the old-time gardeners 
is entering a critical stage in its develop- 
ment from the pioneer hybrids of the 19th 
Century. Something is happening within the 
great field of horticultural appreciation 
which will ultimately affect the future 
destiny of this important bulb and just 
what is happening is not quite clear to ob- 
servers in both amateur and professional 
lines. 

It might be said that the hybrid amaryllis 
or, indeed, the whole amaryllis situation in 
horticulture is in a stage of interse activity, 
and who can tell what the future will bring? 
One thing can be said with certainty, how- 
ever, never before has there been such 
an intense interest in all phases of amaryllis 
culture, breeding, collection of new species 
in the wilds of Latin America, botanical 
and genetical studies, and just plain garden- 
lover growing of the bulbs. 

The pot of amaryllis interest is boiling 
merrily and may spill over somewhere. 
Some of the growers and dealers in bulbs 
would like to know where the first break 
will come. It may be in the production of 
choice named varieties of hybrid amaryllis 
in commercial quantities by vegetative 
means, seedling selection by shades (this 
has been accomplished in Holland to some 
degree) or the development of strains 
which produce offsets on a generous scale 
so as to make vegetative propagation un- 
necessary in the case of choice types after 
a few years. ‘ 

In other words, there are such bulbs avail- 
able at this time in ordinary American 
strains of hybrid amaryllis as the Howard 
& Smith and the Mead strains, bulbs of 
superior quality, vigor and thrifty growing 
character which could be vegetatively prop- 
agated for a few years until a fair-sized 
stock was produced and then permitted to 
multiply by offsets until the enormous 
quantities needed in commercial channels 
for a successful “‘named variety” of amaryl- 
lis are obtained. 

On the other hand, there are those among 
whom the writer is tempted to place himself 
who believe that the next big break in hy- 
brid amaryllis will be the development of 
“dwarf types”’ suitable for the window sill 
or the center of the dining room table, 
probably to be derived mainly from the old 
species Amaryllis rutila found as a house 
plant all over the East even down into the 
Gulf states and swapped by housewives for 
generations back and forth. 

Only last year the pre-eminent Dutch 
amaryllis specialists, Ludwig & Co., an- 
nounced bulbs of a new Mignon Amaryllis 
which they described, “This is a crossing 
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between the hybrid amaryllis and rutila, 
producing spikes 22 inches long and bulbs 
growing six to eight inches in circumference, 
all of them producing two or three spikes, 
usually carrying four buds at a time. Flow- 
ers are much smaller than the hybrid ama- 
ryllis, but are very elegant for table decora- 
tion and other similar purposes.” The color 
range in this new strain was announced as 
red, scarlet, pink, salmon and striped. These 
Mignon Amaryllis are being released in 
Holland this season for the first time. 

It is an interesting hobby to hunt up 
bulbs of Amaryllis rutila in one’s vicinity to 
see how many kinds are available. Occasion- 
ally, they are found in some small town 
florist’s collection of greenhouse plants, but 
usually they are cherished as family heir- 
looms in old-established households where 
the bulbs may have been growing in the 
same pot so long they are crowding each 
other out of the container. 

As previously indicated, this Amaryllis 
rutila as recognized by the last monographer 
of Amaryllids, J. B. Baker, in 1888 is a 
very variable species. Anyone interested 





can gain even more data in the famous 
amaryllis-loving Dean William Herbert's 
work, ““Amaryllidaceae,” 1887, pages 139- 
41. In New England and Florida in the 
writer’s experience an intriguing number of 
forms have come to light including A. rutila 
crocata, which will flower from a bulb no 
larger than a large hickory nut and A. 
rutila fulgida which makes bulbs up to four 
inches in diameter and various forms will 
have different color phases from bright 
scarlet through shades of orange, red, salm- 
on and light red. 

These bulbs are rarely available in the 
trade today and only from specialists or 
from collectors in South America. Already 
one New York bulb dealer has his scouts 
out looking for various forms as found in 
country-side farmhouses of the upper South, 
especially in Tennessee where the forms 
seem particularly abundant. The first dealer 
who is able to offer dwarf amaryllis to the 
American trade, either as hybrids with the 
larger amaryllis, already so popular, or in 
forms of A. rutila itself will have the bulb 
world by the tail for a few years. 

One of the great artistic defects of the 
hybrid amaryllis in the eyes of many plant 
lovers has been the ever-increasing urge for 
greater size a few years before the war. 
Everybody was asking for 10-inch blooms. 
This was the Richard Diener period in 
amaryllis history and some of the late Cali- 
fornia hybridizer’s amaryllis flowers were 

See page 121 


Photo: Wyndham Hayward 


Example of the new double amaryllis 
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Wfore you plant eee 


Prepare 


By V. A. TIEDJENS 
Director 
Virginia Truck Experiment Station 
This is the second article in a series de- 
signed to help gardeners. 


N a previous article I suggested methods 

of producing plants for the early garden. 
I want to continue and point out a few 
things that will help to make the garden 
more worthwhile and what I say will apply 
to both flowers and vegetables. 

Not all gardeners have the ideal soil. A 
good soil should be well drained. If water 
stands on it at any time of the year, it is 
faulty. Rain water should have a chance 
to run off, or better still, quickly soak into 
the ground. The soil should have a loamy 
texture to be most satisfactory. It should 
be smooth to the touch. If it has coarse 
sand or gravel mixed with it, it may still 
be a very good soil if the soil between is 
smooth and loamy. This loamy condition 
means that the soil is supplied with a nor- 
mal amount of organic matter and sufficient 
lime to make it easy to work. 

A good soil should not bake so hard dur- 
ing dry weather that it cannot be spaded. 
This is an indication that the organic mat- 
ter and the lime content are too low. It is 
difficult to increase the humus in the soil 
because you don’t change the organic mat- 
ter content by simply turning under plant 
refuse and manure. There is a certain level 
of humus which is maintained in the soil by 
climatic conditions. For a given type of soil 
it may be 2.5% in the New England states, 
1.5% in the mid-Atlantic states and .5% 
in the southeastern states. This is due to the 
difference in temperature. We do have high 
organic matter soils in the southern states 
but it is because of the fact that they are 
poorly drained and do not have enough 
oxygen in them to break down the organic 
matter into its constituent parts. 

The humus is maintained by decaying 
roots of plants that grow in the soil. In other 
words, humus is gradually being used up 
but is replaced each year by the decayed 
roots of plants. Mulching is a good practice 
because it keeps the soil 10° to 15° cooler, 
which slows down the decay of humus and 
tends to gradually increase it during the 
years. 

If we do not have the ideal soil, we can 
still have a garden providing we handle it 
in a certain way. A well aerated and drained 
soil that is properly limed can have manure 
and compost mixed with it to good ad- 
vantage. Plants will grow better as a result. 
Mulching plants is also a good practice on 
such a soil. 

A less well aerated soil, one that is black 
or dark colored, can be used to good ad- 
vantage if we encourage good aeration. It 
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should be spaded up rough in the Fall and 
left bare to freeze and thaw. It should not 
have manure and compost mixed with it, 
nor should it be mulched. If such a soil is 
mulched, the roots will all come up in the 
mulch. 

We must provide good drainage so that 
water does not stand on the soil after heavy 
rains. This can be done by open ditches or 
bottom drainage if the water table is more 
than three feet below the surface. Also, the 
ground should be piled up in beds with deep 
paths between. Such beds should not be 
over four feet wide and 10 to 12 inches 
above the paths. This is not advisable on 
the well-drained sandy loam soils. 

If you have manure or plant refuse, it is 
better to put it in a compost pile and thor- 
oughly decompose it before you put it on 
the soil and then put it on the top. Do not 
dig it in. These soils should be limed and 
fertilized with chemical fertilizers. 

The sandy loam and loamy soils should be 
cultivated flat, not in beds, unless water 
stands on them. If water tends to stand on 
them, they should be dug deeply. 

Should our garden soils be limed? Yes, if 
they are acid or low in calcium and mag- 
nesium. Soils having their origin in lime- 
stone usually have sufficient lime in them. 
However, most of our soils in the coastal 
plain are acid and some liming material 
should be used. Space does not permit me 
to do justice to the liming problem. All I can 
say is that there is a big difference in the 
kind of lime that is used as well as the man- 
ner in which it is applied. The safest for 
the gardener is the magnesium limestone. 
The hydrated limes are good but must be 
used under special conditions. They should 
be worked into the soil during the Fall 
months. I suggest the following procedure. 
First, have the soil tested for acidity (pH), 
calcium and magnesium. The pH reading 
should be around 6.5 or above and the cal- 
cium and magnesium readings should be 
high. A high pH reading (above 6.5) with a 
low magnesium and calcium reading is not 
a good soil and will give trouble. Mix the 
lime thoroughly with the soil. The better 
the mixing job. the better the response will 
be in your plants. 

Now we are ready to start cultural opera- 
tions. In general, Fall or Spring spading or 
plowing should be deep. Encourage your 
plants to root as deeply as possible. If you 
once get the process started, the deep pene- 
tration of roots will gradually improve the 
soil condition. The whole garden should be 
plowed deeply as early in the Spring as 
possible, even though you only plan to use 
part of it. This will usually answer the pur- 
pose up to the time you plant your warm 
weather plants. Weeds will have to be 
worked down with a hoe or rake. 





The process of spading can be very im- 
portant. In early Spring a soil should not 
be broken up too fine. It is better to leave 
it a little lumpy and simply work the surface 
fine for a smooth seed bed. If you are setting 
plants this is not so important because you 
can set the plants in fairly rough ground. 
Then when the weeds start to come up you 
can kill them or cover them with a minimum 
of effort by using the rake. If the ground 
is prepared too smoothly weed control is 
more difficult because you must use a hoe 
and actually dig up the ground again. 

If we could tell what kind of weather 
we were going to have during the following 
six weeks, we could be very exact about how 
the soil should be prepared. If we have a 
wet Spring the ground should be spaded 
or forked and left as coarse as possible and 
I would use the fork instead of the spade. 
If the season is going to be dry then the 
soil should be broken as finely as possible. 
If you use a spading fork, you can turn 
the soil when it is still rather wet but do not 
disturb the surface until it has had a chance 
to dry. For this reason the spading fork 
should be used at all times on soil that you 
have to put up in beds where aeration is a 
problem. 

When you set plants in the soil from pots 
make up a transplanting solution from some 
of the fertilizers available for the purpose. 
Pour this solution around the roots before 
you fill in the soil. Then fill the soil in 
around the plants without packing the 
ground. Many a garden has been disap- 
pointing when the soil was puddled around 
the plants because the gardener wanted to 
be sure and establish them by packing the 
soil around them. By doing this you squeeze 
the air from the soil and the new roots will 
not grow because they cannot get enough 


oxygen. 


Pear Diseases 


All of the common fungus diseases of 
pears can be easily controlled if a reasonable 
spray program is followed each year, ac- 
cording to Dr. D. H. Palmiter of the Hud- 
son Valley branch of the New York State 
Experiment Station. Any one of them, 
however, can cause considerable loss if 
fungicide sprays are omitted. “‘These dis- 
eases,” says Dr. Palmiter, “are pear scab, 
sooty blotch, and pear leaf and fruit spot.” 
Where pear scab is a problem, pre-bloom 
applications are required and a spray sched- 
ule similar to that used for apple scab 
should be followed. The other diseases can 
be controlled by the use of a suitable fungi- 
cide in the cover sprays. - 

Fungicides containing fermate or karbam 
which have given good control in recent 
tests have also proved much safer than the 
standard bordeaux mixture or wettable 
sulfur. Fermate’s other advantage over 
sulfur is that it does not interfere with the 
use of Summer oil for pear psylla control. 
Growers who spray with bordeaux during 
bloom for fire blight control should not 
abandon this program until some better 
material is found. The newer materials, 
however, can be used in the pre-bloom and 
post-bloom applications. 
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Wake our Coldframe Wherk 


By P. J. McKENNA 
New York, N. Y. 
(eee looked upon as merely the 
means for starting plants early in 
Spring, the coldframe instead of being dis- 
pensed with after this, can be kept in use 
for the remaining months of the year. Be- 
sides, instead of waiting until frost is out 
of the ground, the coldframe can be put into 
operation earlier. Certainly the latter part 
of March is not too early in many sections. 
In some, starting is possible before this. 
Early starting as such, however, requires 
strict attention to ventilation, to applying 
shade during bright sunny days, closing 
down early and covering with hay, straw 
or other material before the temperature 
falls, to hold as much heat as possible 
through the night to assist seed germina- 
tion. With seedlings or young plants under 
these conditions watering, too, must be 
studied. Watering must be done on a rising 
temperature in order to assure that the 
foliage will be dry before nightfall to ward 
off the danger of mildew and damping-off. 
Seedlings sown in rows permit the soil be- 
tween to be stirred, a further protection. 

Seeds of the cool weather crops are started 
first. Among the vegetables are onions, let- 
tuce, beets and kohlrabi. Among the flower- 
ing plants sweet peas, larkspur and corn- 
flowers (Centaurea cyanus), pinks, petunias, 
ageratum, nicotiana and verbenas can also 
be started at this time. Whereas the cool 
weather plants can be transplanted soon to 
the open ground Jeaving the frame space 
for other sowings, the latter group need 
frame protection for another two weeks or 
more. Sowings of these can be delayed until 
the beginning of April when in addition 
china asters, zinnias, marigolds, cosmos 
and most other annuals can be sown as well 
as more lettuce, celery and: possibly to- 
matoes for a late crop. Depending upon the 
time for planting out in relation to their 
size, the seedlings can be either pricked off 
into flats or plant bands and hardened-off, 
or the seedlings themselves thinned out and 
hardened-off and then transplanted directly 
to the open ground at the proper time. By 
the end of May or the beginning of June 
most, or all, of the Spring-sown plants will 
have been planted out leaving the frames 
for other uses. 

From late June through July and August 
seeds are sown of many herbaceous peren- 
nials, among them hollyhocks, anchusa, 
aquilegia, pyrethrum, lupin, scabiosa, trol- 
lius, dianthus, gaillardia, gypsophila, cam- 
panula and others. The biennials, foxglove, 
canterbury bells, sweet william and pansies 
are sown in August. If preferred the frame 
can be used for the vegetative propagation 
of rock garden plants and woody shrubs. In 
this case the soil is raked level. On top is 
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placed a three-inch layer of pure sand 
which is watered and tamped firm. Among 
the herbaceous perennials usually propa- 
gated from two to three-inch cuttings of 
the young growth are varieties of Phlox 
subulata, candytuft, snow-in-Summer (cer- 
astium), pinks (dianthus), wallcress (aubri- 
eta), rockcress (arabis) and sedum. Among 
the woody shrubs hydrangea, pyracantha, 
beauty berry (callicarpa), photinia, vi- 
burnum, Winter jasmine (Jasminum nudi- 


florum) and forsythia may be so handled as 


well as some vines and ground covers like 
pachysandra, Euonymous fortunei, E. f. 
coloratus, periwinkle, varieties of English 
ivy and climbing roses. If some of this 
woody material is not propagated until late 
August or September it would in most re- 
gions remain in the coldframe until the 
following Spring. This might upset the early 
seeding schedule just described. Early 
struck cuttings should be rooted enough to 
be moved out of the frame by September. 

At this time the frame can be prepared 
for a late crop of vegetables and sowings 
made of lettuce, radishes, curled cress (pep- 
per-grass) and Spring or upland cress. 
Grand Rapids, Oak Leaf and Mignonette 
are the best lettuce varieties. Scarlet Globe, 
Cornet and White Icicle are tops in rad- 
ishes. These will occupy the coldframe until 
Thanksgiving, at least. At this time the 
space can be used either to store tender 
perennials like chrysanthemums, tritomas, 
and border carnations or for storing vege- 


table roots like beets, carrots, turnips and 
parsnips. The coldframe can also be used 
for rooting hardy bulbs for Winter forcing 
in the home. 

For best results the coldframe should face 
south and if possible be protected from the 
north by a hedge or other barrier. Have the 
back of the frame at least six inches higher 
than the front to catch the sun’s rays and 
shed water. The depth within the frame, 
depending upon the construction and use, 
may vary from 12 to 30 inches at the rear 
to six to 24 at the front. While many are 
constructed of concrete or brick as perma- 
nent fixtures, the great majority are made 
of lumber. Cypress and redwood are the 
best materials but now somewhat scarce. 
White pine is acceptable when given a 
couple of coats of paint and treated with a 
wood preservative where the wood comes 
into contact with the earth. Regulation 
coldframe sash is three feet by six feet but 
such a size is heavy to handle. A two by 
four foot coldframe is lighter and can be 
constructed easily. Such a frame can be 
used as a portable unit and placed where 
desired. Certain plastic materials are also 
appearing in use for coldframe purposes. 
These have the advantage of lightness and 
durability. In this category the future 
should see many new improvements that 
will tend to make the handy coldframe 
standard equipment in every garden. 


Verbascum 

Plants of the common mullein, Verbascum 
thapsus, although coarse, can be used with 
excellent results as an occasional accent 
plant in the border. Its six feet of height, its 
rosette of gray flannel leaves and its yellow- 
flowered spike unite to make a robust 
steeple of challenging interest. One-year 
wild plants transplant easily. 





Bond Brothers 


A frame like this can be worked 12 months in the year 
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By DR. FIRMAN E. BEAR 


Rutgers University 


GREAT many people have been led to 
believe that “‘chemical fertilizers are 
ruining our soil and our health’. Because 
of the doubts that have thus been raised, it 
seems advisable from time to time to re- 
examine the evidence on the subject. 

A good starting point is a continuous 
wheat experiment to test the possibilities 
of substituting mineral fertilizers for ma- 
nures which was established at Rothamsted, 
England, in 1852. In this experiment a plot 
that received 1392 pounds of fertilizer per 
acre annually averaged 33.8 bushels of 
wheat per acre for the entire 95-year period, 
whereas another nearby that received 15.7 
tons of manure annually averaged only 32.1 
bushels. During the last five years the yield 
of the fertilized plot averaged 4.4 bushels 
higher than that of the manured plot. 

For those who decry the use of fertilizers 
this is a bitter pill to swallow. Not being 
able to claim any yield advantages for 
manure, they credit it with certain intangi- 
ble values. Three claims are made. One is 
that manured plants have hidden qualities 
that make them superior for human con- 
sumption. A second is that such plants con- 
tinue to reproduce themselves whereas fer- 
tilized plants “‘run out”’, with the result 
that new seed has to be brought in from 
other areas. A third is that manure favors 
the soil-renovating bacteria and _ earth- 
worms whereas fertilizers tend to destroy 
them. 

A great variety of miscellaneous observa- 
tions have been assembled by the antagon- 
ists of the fertilizer industry in support of 
such beliefs. Having made their interpreta- 
tions of these observations, they assume 
that these three concepts have been proven 
and state them as facts. Circumstantial 
evidence of this type merits study but it 
cannot be relied upon until substantiated 
by very careful checking. To date, such 
checking has failed to yield any dependable 
scientific evidence that any one of these 
three concepts is valid. In other words, 
there is no evidence whatever that fertiliz- 
ers, when rightly used, cause any deteriora- 
tion of the soil, have any injurious effects on 
plants, microbes or earthworms, or cause 
any deterioration in the food values of plant 
products. 

Manure is a very valuable by-product of 
the livestock industry. It should be care- 
fully saved and used on the soil. In addi- 
tion to its low cost to the farmer it may and 
ofien does have the advantage of containing 
a greater variety of mineral elements than 
fertilizers do. Thus it contains some of 
everything, including the minor elements 
that the plant from which it was produced 
took out of the soil. If the feed that went 
into the cow came from several regions, so 
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much the better, since this means that the 
manure is the product of several soils. 

The ordinary backyard compost pile may 
have even greater merit than animal manure 
because it is likely to be the product of 
plants from all over the earth. Thus, waste 
leaves of cabbage from the Rio Grande 
Valley, peelings of oranges from Florida, 
tops of carrots from California, shells of 
eggs from New Jersey, grounds of coffee 
from Brazil, spent leaves of tea from China 
and plant refuse from the local yard and 
garden may all go into the making of the 
suburbanite’s compost pile. No wonder, 
when he piles it on heavy, that he gets such 
good results from its use. 

Those who specialize in educating the 
public to believe that fertilizers are ruining 
the soil and the health of the nation assume 
that the cow contributes something valua- 
ble to the manure which was not in the grain 
and hay that were fed to her. This some- 
thing would have to be a product of the 
plant-hormone type. It is further assumed 
that no such growth-stimulating or health- 
giving substance can be produced by the 
micro-organisms that inhabit the soil. Oth- 
erwise, one could accomplish the same pur- 
pose by plowing under sods and cover crops. 

In so far as the effects on yield are con- 
cerned, there is nothing in the evidence to 
suggest that organic materials must be 
passed through a cow if they are to be of 
maximum benefit to the soil. They must be 
digested but this digestion can be accom- 
plished by the micro-organisms that in- 
habit the soil as well as by those that do the 
necessary work in the cow’s rumen. The 
process is speedier in the cow, just as it is 
in the well-constructed compost heap, be- 
cause of the very favorable temperatures 
that are maintained. It will be slower in the 
soil especially in cool weather but this 
merely means that a longer period will be 
required for its digestion. 

The rate of digestion of crude organic 
matter can often be speeded up greatly by 
the supplemental use of chemical nitrogen 
and phosphorus. The explanation for this is 
found in the fact that microbial cells contain 
around 10 per cent nitrogen and five per 
cent phosphoric acid on the dry basis. If the 
plowed-under material is naturally rich in 
these two elements, no additions of them 
are necessary. Thusy-no problem of this 
type is presented by the plowing under or 
working-in of green sweet clover, soybeans, 
alfalfa sods, and other similar legume crops. 
When straw, cornstalks, timothy sods, and 
similar materials are worked into the soil, 
extra nitrogen is required. Straw, for exam- 
ple, contains only about 0.75 per cent nitro- 
gen, and enough more of this element must 
be added to raise it to about two per cent. 
This is approximately the nitrogen content 
of air-dried legume hay at the early- 
blossom stage. 


This principle can be applied to good ef- 
fect in the making of compost. Thus, it is 
now common practice to sprinkle cyanamid, 
or sulfate of ammonia plus lime, over suc- 
cessive layers of plant material as they go 
into the compost heap. In ordinary practice 
about 60 pounds of cyanamid or 120 pounds 
of a half and half mixture of sulfate of am- 
monia and pulverized limestone, and 36 
pounds of superphosphate per ton dry- 
weight of material meets the requirements. 

Any pile of refuse will, if kept moist, 
gradually decay to form compost. By add- 
ing lime and fertilizer the microbes are stim- 
ulated to more speedy action. The chemicals 

are substitutes for time. For those who ap- 
pear to be so disturbed about the use of 
chemicals it might be well to point out that 
chemical nitrogen is now being fed to cows 
on a large scale. The microbes that digest 
the feed in the cow’s rumen often need more 
nitrogen than is contained in the grain and 
roughage that are fed. In proportion, as 
such a need exists, extra nitrogen is re- 
quired for the necessary production of pro- 
tein in the bacterial cells. 

The importance of manure as a direct 
source of organic matter in general farming 
has been greatly exaggerated. Used at the 
100-tons-or-more-per-acre rate at which the 
back-yard gardener may apply it or the 
compost that he substitutes for it very 
marked improvement in both soil and crop 
can be effected. But a 10-ton-per-acre appli- 
cation such as a farmer might have at his 
disposal would add only about two and one- 
half tons of organic matter of a readily de- 
composable type to the 30 tons of organic 
matter already in the plow depth of the 
average acre of soil. Any very large and 
dependable increase in soil organic matter 
from the use of ordinary amounts of manure 
will not come from the manure itself but 
from the larger crop yields that are pro- 
duced by the manure, and the greater 
amounts of roots and crop residues asso- 
ciated therewith. 

Fertilizers can be used to accomplish the 
same purpose. They grow bigger crops that 
leave larger amounts of plant refuse on and 
in the soil. The most conclusive evidence on 
this point was developed at the West Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Experiment Station some 
30 years ago. During the 15-year period of 
this test four clean-culture, five small-grain 
and six clover-timothy hay crops were 
grown. Five tons of purely mineral fertilizer 

was applied per acre. At the end of the test 
the soil’s content of organic matter, to plow 
depth, was found to have increased from 
42,800 to 60,800 pounds per acre or over 42 
per cent. This can be accounted foronly by 
the greater amounts of roots and other crop 
residues that were left behind on and in the 
soil by the nearly tripled crop yields result- 
ing from the use of the fertilizer. 


Scarlet Runner 


Many people grow the scarlet runner 
bean as a decorative annual vine. The pods 
can be eaten as a vegetable if the strings are 
removed and the dried beans bake very 
well or they can be used to make succotash. 
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Rare Scott's Spleenwort ... 


CA Rian ina ee 


By C. A. WEATHERBY 
Gray Herbarium 
Harvard University 


For many years the Standing Committee of 
The Trustees of Public Reservations had its 
“eye” on Bartholomew's Cobble in Sheffield, 
Mass. It was not until two years ago that the 
price was reduced to a point where the com- 
mittee decided to buy the cobble, for it had a 
very uncertain future. It raised three fourths 
of the necessary amount and the Garden Club 
of America, through the Martin Fund, sup- 
plied the remaining funds to complete the 
purchase. 

The cobble is considered by many prominent 
botanists and horticulturists one of the out- 
standing natural rock gardens in eastern 
United States. The Trustees employ a botani- 
cal warden and guide from April 1 to Octo- 
ber 1. He points out the interesting features of 
the cobble and its flora. Hundreds of people 
have visited it since ite acquisition in 1947. 


NE result of the acquisition of the cob- 

ble has been to start a census of its 
floral population. So far, about 500 species 
of flowering plants and ferns have been 
identified and listed from its acres. An un- 
known number of mosses, lichens, mush- 
rooms and lower forms of plant life remain 
to be cataloged. Perhaps, the most interest - 
ing item recorded to date is the rediscovery 
of Scott’s spleenwort, x Asplenosorus ebe- 
noides, the searce hybrid of ebony spleen- 
wort and walking fern. This was found at 
the cobble some 50 years ago but has ap- 
parently not been seen there since until the 
past year. 

The genesis of a natural hybrid among 
ferns in the wild is a matter of very long 
chances. Spores of the parent species must 
fall and germinate so that the resultant 
prothalli — the minute growths which con- 
stitute the sexual stage in ferns — mature 
at the same time and lie close enough to- 
gether to permit the reproductive cells to 
pass from one to another in a drop or film of 
water. This is likely to happen only once in 
several hundred or thousand times and 
when the spores concerned are from species 
belonging to different genera the difficulties 
are likely to be increased by physiological 
barriers. Nevertheless, a considerable num- 
ber of wild hybrids — or what are believed 
to be such — are known among our ferns 
and a few, a very few, of them are between 
species of different genera. Of these, Scott's 
spleenwort was the earliest to be recognized 
and has attracted more attention and 
aroused more discussion than any other. 

It was first observed about 1865 near 
Philadelphia by Robert Robinson Scott, 
a gardener and writer on horticultural sub- 
jects. It had been collected earlier in the 
same region by the French explorer, Bour- 
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geau, but Scott was the first to notice its 
peculiarities. It has since been found in 
scattered localities from Vermont to Mis- 
souri and Alabama, never, except in one in- 
stance, in any quantity. Its most unex- 
pected habitat is on the ancient brickwork 
of a Seventeenth Century church in tide- 
water Virginia, where, 10 years ago, it was 
growing contentedly along with a colony of 
walking ferns — the only one known for 
many miles around. The ebony spleenwort 
is common in that region. 

Scott published a brief account of his 
discovery in Thomas Meehan’s Gardener's 
Monthly in 1865. He described his plant as 
a new species but Meehan, in an editorial 





Walking fern 


One of the parents 





Scott's spleenwort 


note, suggested that it might be of hybrid 
origin. The next year M. J. Berkeley in the 
Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society 
of London not only declared the plant a 
hybrid but guessed its parents correctly. 
Not everyone, however, accepted his judg- 
ment. For a long time there was brisk argu- 
ment over it. The debate was ended in 1902, 
when Miss Margaret Slosson of the New 
York Botanical Garden successfully crossed 
the two parents artificially and otained 
offspring in all essentials identical with the 
wild plants. Her cultures were thrown away 
by a gardener who thought the insignificant 
little ferns were not worth bothering with 
but they survived long enough to prove 
her point and to furnish vouchers for her 
results in the form of dried fronds preserved 
in some of the great herbaria. 

In the North Scott’s spleenwort does not 
seem to reproduce by spores in the wild, 
although it can and to some extent does 
propagate itself by tipping like the walking 

See page 119 
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Gardening inthis stents a year... 
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By C. EUGENE PFISTER 


Chief Rosarian 
Men’s Garden Clubs of America 


X& an amateur gardener I, like many 
others, had the desire to extend the 
growing season and work with plant mate- 
rial throughout the year. In our climate, 
the Chicago area, this eould be accomplished 
only by building a greenhouse. 

We were advised from various sources 
not to build it too large or too small but the 
answer to what is just right turns out to be 
according to the individual need. Our green- 
house we feel is just right, although we do 
admit that once in a while we are tempted 
to expand as the fascination of indoor gar- 
dening takes us further afield. 

We were fortunate to have on the grounds 
a very well-built chicken house which we 
remodeled into a potting shed. With running 
water already installed, the boiler, shelving, 
pot storage and soil bins were easily fitted 
in. The glass house was extended out from 
one end of the building. 

Living in a section that has natural gas, 
we have a hot water boiler which gives us 
automatic control of the temperature by 
the simple expedient of setting a thermostat 
in the most favorable spot in the green- 
house. The house is 25 feet by 14 feet. It 
consists of three benches and has walks 
three feet wide all around the center bench. 
This gives ample room for movement. The 
ventilators are manually controlled. 

A greenhouse that has a temperature 
maintained between 52 and 65 degrees in 
daytime and 52 degrees at night will pro- 
duce any and all of the plant varieties we 
wish to grow. 

Now, here’s the break that every man 
needs for this sort of hobby — a wife who 
has the same interest that he has and who 
will do the daily chores of watching temper- 
ature, watering and syringing plants in the 
morning so that the foliage is dry before 
the sun goes away, check on humidity and 
all of the things necessary for successful 
greenhouse gardening. 

In the beginning we grew some vegetables 
and many times had servings of radishes, 
lettuce (Bibb and other varieties), parsley 
and chives from the glass garden. We have 
discontinued this to make room for other 
things. 

Perhaps, our efforts are concentrated on 
fewer types of flower material than most 
people would have but it is our pleasure to 
give over the greater portion of the green- 
house to the growing of roses. However, 
while the growing of roses is the main pur- 
pose of our greenhouse, this particular 
flower has not been all consuming with us. 

We have always had a planting of sweet 
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peas and a double pink snapdragon which 
is sterile so we propagate it each year from 
cuttings. We also grow carnations and a 
variety of pot plants. The latter always 
seem to require more room than we wish to 
give but we manage to find a place for them. 

Soil is another factor that bears watching, 
for we have gone through a period when 
leaves turned yellow and dropped, plants 
looked bad and we scurried around to locate 
the trouble. Some good technical-profes- 
sional friends diagnosed the difficulty as 
too much insoluble salts in the soil. Leech- 
ing them out by flooding the benches gave 
only temporary relief, so as soon as the 
weather permitted all of the soil was re- 
moved and later replaced. We know now 
that the soil should be replaced at regular 
intervals and that it does not pay to load it 
with fertilizers. 

We have grown many tulips, narcissi and 
other bulbs in pots and learned a number of 
lessons about pot planting. The normal 
tendency is to over-water before the roots 
are developed and in a condition to absorb 
moisture and nutrients for the benefit of the 
plant. Too much water too soon rots the 
bulbs. It is a good plan to allow enough 
crockery in the bottom of the pots and por- 


osity in the soil so that adequate drainage 
is accomplished. 

The same is true of the rose plants we 
bring into the benches after frost stops their 
growth in the garden. It is not hard to 
check our rose plants in the late Fall and 
tell pretty well which ones will not survive 
the Winter. So, the greenhouse acts like a 
plant hospital. Weak or sick plants are 
lifted, cut back, defoliated and dead roots 
removed. A sort of complete renovation 
takes place. The plants are set in the 
benches and watered well until the new 
foliage makes its appearance. When this 
new growth shows we know that the roots 
have re-established themselves, new feeder 
roots are being sent out and it is time then 
to keep the soil moist and gradually start 
feeding lightly with liquid plant food. 

Another lesson we have learned pertains 
to the planting of seeds. We follow the prac- 
tice of covering the pot or flat after seeding 
with glass, newspaper, buriap or cloth. 
Careful watching is necessary, particularly 
with vermiculite so that the moisture in the 
flat does not condense and encourage mold, 
for if a mold forms, seedlings damp off and 
many are lost. As a result, most seeding is 
done with a mixture of sand, soil and ver- 
miculite. Watering is done from the bottom 
by placing the pot or flat in shallow water. 

Generally, when plants are in good grow- 
ing condition and have good root develop- 
ment it is hard to overwater. They also 
absorb light feedings of nutrients and we 
much prefer to give our benches and pots 
regular treatments with soluble liquid plant 
foods. By incorporating humus through 

See next page 
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mixing well-rotted manure, compost and 
some sand into the soil, we try to furnish 
a soil structure that will make a happy 
home for our plantings and at the same time 
allow for absorption of plant food without 
retaining too many of the salts as end prod- 
ucts. Ample drainage and thorough water- 
ing together with a reasonable amount of 
sunlight seem to be the most necessary re- 
quirements. During the periods of gray 
sullen days, very little additional care is 
required, certainly not much watering. 

Besides the daily attention from friend 
wife, the greenhouse receives a careful going 
over every week-end from the bread winner 
but during certain periods we work every 
evening we are free to do so. 

One of the chief joys of the inside garden 
is the planning and preparing for the outside 
garden. In February delphiniums, lilies, per- 
ennials and annuals are started in the seed 
flats and each month, into April, seed plant- 
ing is carried on as is the transplanting of 
seedlings into flats and pots. At this time 
planks are brought into the greenhouse and 
placed on supports above the regular 
benched material that the new plants have 
sufficient light and air. As soon as the plants 
show sturdy growth the flats are placed in 
coldframes for continuing growth until the 
time comes to make the final planting in the 
garden. Each type of plant material, each 
color, can be controlled and planned for in 
this way. 

While all of this is going on roses are being 
cross-pollinated, seedlings from previous 
crosses are germinating and being potted; 
carnations and snapdragons are being cut, 
fuchsias and hanging baskets of oxalis are 
blooming as are the potted plants of cin- 
erarias, fuchsias, geraniums, pelargoniums, 
amaryllis, allium, freezias, Gladiolus tristis 
hybrids and late in the season gloriosas and 
calla lilies. 


We have found that the greenhouse does 
not need to be a blank in Summer. By coat- 
ing the outside heavily with white shading 
mixed with linseed oil, we can make a very 
attractive background for other plant mate- 
rial, particularly tuberose-rooted begonias, 
some in hanging baskets, gloxinias, caladi- 
um, coleus and the Jovely velvet-plant 
(Gynura aurantiaca), Because of heavy 
winds we find that the tuberous-rooted be- 
gonias do much better under the shaded 
glass than on the outside and these colorful 
flowers are a never-ending source of joy. 

A small section at one end of a bench is 
used for a propagating area. This is a most 
valuable section. It is about six feet long 
and covers have been made of framed glass 
on hinges which can easily be raised or 
lowered. It is simple to shade by placing 
newspaper or cloth over the frames. All 
through the year this little section pays its 
way by producing many additional plants. 
Cuttings of everything from petunias to 
chrysanthemums and evergreens are placed 
in this section after treating the cut ends 
with one of the hormone products and keep- 
ing them moist until good roots are estab- 
lished and the new plants are ready to be 
potted. 
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We have divided this area into two sec- 
tions, one with a mixture of sand and peat 
moss and the other vermiculite. Both seem 
to work equally well, although the latter 
seems to give us roots more rapidly. 

We need to know, as amateurs, a great 
deal more about temperatures for seed ger- 
mination and rooting requirements but 
very little information is available to us. 
Some seed, it is said, needs stratification or 
freezing. Others should germinate at 41 to 
45 degrees. Still others need 85 degrees. 
By trial and error and at times with consid- 
erable delay we finally strike what seems 
to be the proper timing but why this hap- 
pens we do not know accurately. A delphin- 
ium seed has one requirement, a sweet pea 
another, a cucumber still another but some 
day one or all of the seed firms will tell us 
the proper timing and temperatures — or 
some amateur will hit upon it and give it 
to us. 

Perhaps, you are wondering what our re- 
action is to having a greenhouse. After car- 
rying out the desire for year-round garden- 
ing we have found it completely satisfying. 
In contrast to the physical demands of out- 
door gardening it is less back-breaking for 
there is less stooping, lifting and use of all 
of the energies, so that the work is combined 
with relaxation. You are not at the mercy of 
the elements but at the same time you are 
enjoying the many health-giving benefits of 
the exercise, sun, humidity and atmosphere 
the greenhouse provides. Therefore, it is 
worth every minute that you (and your 
wife) spend in it. 


Wild Apples 


I marvel at the variety of wild apples on 
the hill. I cannot find two trees with the 
same kind of fruit. The apples are big and 
little, red and green, sweet and sour, smooth 
and rough, round and oblong, deformed, 
knobby, rusty, striped or red-cheeked. 
Good looking ones are often tasteless and 
poor cookers. Most of them are as hard as 
bullets, only two of the many trees bear 
fruit that is good to eat. 

For five years we have known the early 
tree, the one that has ripe apples in August. 
Many apple saplings grow in a circle around 
it, growing more thickly below on the hills 
where unpicked apples rolled. A blackberry 
thicket grows above. Sumachs grow near 
and a multitude of red maples. Scattered 
about are a dozen great trees, pines, hem- 
locks, oaks with trunks so big I cannot 
reach half-way around them. The tree is a 
wild one, not a relic of a man-planted 
orchard. , 

The picking began on August 13 when the 
best of those on the ground were carried 
home. Worms had lived in most of them 
but all had moved out and the flesh was 
well worth saving. The apples were of fair 
size with roughish skins and pink cheeks and 
cooked quickly into a rich, yellow sauce. 
The fruit is seldom picked and our feet 
slipped on rotten apples under the tree late 
in September. It was a pity so many were 
wasted. We did our duty, canning 33 pints 
of apple sauce and eating sauce, apple pie 
or brown betty daily during those weeks. 


My sister and I were walking far up on 
the hill one day in September when coming 
down a broad path we could see through 
dense, brushy, dead branches, bright red 
spots on the ground. “‘Are they leaves?” 
I asked. ‘‘No,” replied my sister, “they are 
apples. I smell them.” It was an uninviting 
steep place, as well as brushy. We walked 
on until the way was clear, then went 
down and around toward the red spots. On 
the way we stumbled onto a grand, old, late 
apple tree. It began to have trouble when it 
started to grow, for it has two trunks from 
the ground, telling of a first accident. Three 
feet above the ground one of the trunks 
divides into two upright branches, a second 
accident. At the same height the other 
trunk divides into three branches, more 
seriously hurt, for those branches spread 
horizontally and we stooped to walk under 
them. In spite of these trials the tree grew 
on and bears wonderful apples, as fine as 
you see in a well-cared-for orchard —a large, 
smooth, juicy apple. That first day they 
were a dark green with dark red stripes. 
The red grew brighter and the green paler 
as the fruit ripened. They were good to eat 
raw as well as made beautiful sauce. The 
crippled tree was visited many times and 
provided seven quarts of canned apples for 
Winter pies as well as all we could use in 
other ways until Christmas time. 

The red spots that caught our eye turned 
out to be big crabapples. Not the little, 
green, wild crabs that are so common and 
litter the earth under the trees but red 
crabs with yellow flesh, like our tame ones 
but larger than any I ever saw before. We 
found an easier approach to these stray 
trees from below, through a nice stand of 
white pines. A little farther below is a huge 
pile of shale, telling of a great deal of coal 
digging in years gone by. Six abandoned 
coal mines are on that steep hillside and I 
suspect the wild apple trees came from the 
dinner pails of the miners. It would be 
quite natural for the men to toss the cores 
about, the seeds to sprout and trees to grow. 
Apples from those trees could roll a long 
distance down the slope and they in turn 
could plant other trees. 

It was fun to take an hour from the 
middle of the day, climb the hill, pick apples 
for the lower part of my basket, cover them 
with paper, then add a layer of pine needles 
and push in under the handle some sort of 
a bouquet. At first it was dicksonia fronds 
with sprigs of wild asters. A half dozen 
species of asters and almost as many of 
goldenrods possess much of a field a path 
led me through. Then it was Autumn 
leaves: later, witch hazel blossoms and pine 
branches and finally, pine branches only. 

— Nett McMorray. 
Clearfield, Pa. 


Live Overs 


Many common garden plants such as 
petunias, snaps, cosmos, marigolds and the 
like, often sow their own seeds.-Gardeners 
hate to weed out these volunteer seedlings 
but they are seldom worth the space they 
occupy. 
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By EDWIN F. STEFFEK 
TMHE snapdragons, perhaps, are coming in 
for the greatest share cf attention this 
year. Lemonade, for instance, is a tall yellow, 
very pale in tone but decidedly unique in 
one respect: it is one of the new double- 
flowered group which may be grown from 
seed. 

Another group is the so-called Giant 
Skyscraper Strain which reaches a height 
of three feet or more, making them the 
tallest-growing snapdragons, introduced so 
far, for outside use. Unlike the older sorts, 
however, they are not available in separate 
colors. However, the mixture does include 
some unusually attractive tones of pink, 
soft yellows, orange, white, and lavender. 

Another striking departure is the new 
Cupped and Feathered cosmos, now being 
offered for the first time. Rather than flat 
daisy-like blooms, the flowers are shaped 
more like those of a campanula or some of 
the poppies. At the present the colors are 
primarily pinks with a few whites inter- 
spersed. Like the doubles, which we have 


had for some years, they do not all come 
true to form but the percentage is sufficient 
to make them an interesting addition to the 
flower garden. 

The petunias, of course, have come out 
again with several new and, we believe, 
improved varieties. One is the new Silver 
Medal. 

For those who like shaggy calendulas, 
Orange Quills will add variety to the plant- 
ing. Another innovation is a taller-growing 
annual phlox, called Tetra Red. Vesuvius 
is a new salpiglossis described by the origi- 
nator as “erupting”, with silver and gold 
markings on a background of pure purple. 
For those who are not too well acquainted 
with the salpiglossis, it might be described 
as a taller, longer-stemmed, and glamorized 
“petunia”, but it does make a very at- 
tractive addition to the cutting garden, 
where it finds its greatest usefulness. 

Also announced this year is what has 
been termed the Supreme larkspur, a re- 
portedly larger and more vigorous strain. 
The stems are credited with reaching a 
height of four feet and the flowers, not only 


abundant but double and more widely 
spaced so that their individual beauty be- 
comes more evident. Five separate colors 
are available — rose-pink, salmon, white, 
lilac, and dark blue. 

Returning to the calendulas for a mo- 
ment, we have the new Sunset shades which 
are distinctive for their striping of orange, 
lemon, and primrose yellow, and a base of 
apricot. Unlike Orange Quills, which is 
long-stemmed and particularly adapted to 
cutting, these calendulas produce some of 
our more compact plants, suitable for use 
as edgings for taller growing flowers. 

If one does not mind starting seeds in- 
doors in the most Northern states, the new 
hibiscus Hallowe’en will add a highly de- 
sirable note of persimmon and gold over a 
long period. It is well worth a trial. 

Turning now to the perennials, the old 
reliable gaillardia comes to the front with a 
new General George Patton. The flowers 
are large, sometimes five inches in diameter, 
and a vivid combination of red and yellow 
for a season of bloom. 

Among the oriental poppies, a new beauty 
of an unusual watermelon pink is the tall 
and vigorous-growing May Curtis. It is one 
of earliest-blooming varieties now available, 
and shows considerable promise, especially 
coming from one of the foremost poppy 
breeders in this country. Another, Arthur 
Curtis, has deep red blooms of enormous 

See page 119 








Left: A group of new flowers: Giant Skyscraper snapdragon, Lemonade snapdragon, petunia Silver Medal, aster Heavenly Blue, calendula Orange 
Quills, sweet pea June Lockhart, sweet pea Margaret O’Brien — photo by Burpee. Right: anchusa Blue Stars - photo by Jackson and Perkins. 
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By LEON M. HAMBURGER 


Winnetka, Illinois 


LIVE in Winnetka, a North Shore sub- 

urb of Chicago. Our garden is a small 
intimate affair, predominantly shady. We 
do all our own work, growing a few fool- 
proof annuals from seed for cutting pur- 
poses, some stand-by perennials and many, 
many Spring flowers mostly from bulbs. 
The Spring display of tulips, hyacinths. 
narcissi and such, comes before the trees 
are fully in leaf. Thus, when the Spring 
blooms begin to go my begonia plants are 
about ready to drop into their place, be- 
tween the fading foliage. 

In many of our small shady North Shore 
gardens it is not at all unusual to find 100 
to 200 begonia plants in bloom. The flower 
is so exotic and looks so fragile that it is 
hard to believe it can withstand storms, 
wind and rain. Many have exclaimed “but 
you grow them out-of-doors. I always 
thought begonias were grown only in a 
greenhouse.” I used to think so, too, but 
I have no glass house, although I do use a 
cold frame. 

Our garden, like many others, had a spot 
which we always hoped visitors would just 
over-look. As we took our guests through, 
we would tell them “‘ We do not seem to be 
able to get a thing to grow bere. It is too 
shady.”’ When we discovered begonias, our 
“over-look” spot became our prize spot. 
You probably have such a spot and, if so, 
I have the answer for it in the most vivid 
of colors, the most dazzling of blooms — 
tuberous begonias. If your shady place is 
protected from wind, if you want brilliant 
colors, begonias in their many beautiful 
varieties will satisfy you. 

Let us start from the beginning. Let me 
describe my methods and perhaps, after 
you see how easy it really is, you may <e- 
cide to try growing them yourself. Growing 
from tubers is the best way for the beginner. 
Later, if he has time, he may wish to try 
growing them from seed or making cuttings. 
Tubers measuring an inch or more in diam- 
eter are satisfactory. 

When the tubers begin to sprout in the 
Spring put them into moist peat moss and 
sand (about half and half) an inch apart in 
a flat. Cover about one-fourth inch and 
keep in a warm basement. At this time care 
must also be taken when watering, not to 
allow the water to remain in the hollow or 
cup of the tuber, although after growth has 
begun this precaution is not necessary. 
Keep them moist but not too wet and after 
the tubers have made a good start and have 
two to four leaves transplant them into 
bands or pots. I prefer plant bands, be- 
cause there is less chance of disturbing the 
root system. Do not cover over one-half 
inch. In fact, some do not cover the tops of 
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the tubers at all. After danger of frost is 
past, I transplant into a permanent place in 
the border. 

Begonias have few cultural requirements, 
but those they do have must be catered to. 
The proper soil is a must. A mixture of one 
part loam, one part leaf mold or peat moss, 
one part sharp sand and one part well- 
rotted cow manure is ideal. The leaf mold 
should be coarse. So, leave in all the twigs 
and decayed wood but mix them in well. 
Begonias do not like a heavy soil. 

For a location they prefer light shade, as 
under deciduous trees which branch high. 
The ideal location is also sheltered from 
rapidly moving air currents and protected 
from strong winds. Drainage is likewise 
important. Begonias do not thrive in very 
wet or heavy soils. If necessary, put four 
inches of cinders approximately six inches 
beneath the surface of the soil or raise the 
bed six inches to allow any excess water to 
run off rapidly instead of staying, thus in- 
viting decay to set in. 

Gentle overhead watering is best until the 
plants are well established. Later when in 


full growth they require a steady supply of 
moisture, both on the foliage and around 
the roots. Early evening is the best time to 
water, although during hot weather a light 
sprinkle twice a day is not too much. Do 
not over-water. Do not cultivate around 
begonias. I strongly advise mulching with 
peat moss or leaf mold. 

At planting time I place in each pot or 
hole some cottonseed meal. Be sure this 
does not come into contact with the stem, 
leaves or roots of the plant. However, 
neither cottonseed meal, nor fish meal are 
essential. After growth is well established, 
feed twice a month with a weak liquid ma- 
nure solution. Good results are obtained 
from any well balanced fertilizer. Use 
sparingly about every two weeks. 

It is best to stake your begonias to pre- 
vent strong winds from blowing them over. 
I use a metal stake about 30 inches long. 
because it is almost invisible and strongly 
advise putting the stakes into place when 
the plants are small. 

I plant begonias among the tulips and 
other Spring flowers. There is nothing more 
unsightly than withering hyacinth and 
mertensia stems. So, while they are matur- 
ing the begonias are interplanted and soon 
fill the void. 

It is advisable when planting to have the 
point of the leaf facing the place from which 

See next page 
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A typical begonia flower — variety, Crispa Marginata 
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you will view the flower. The reason is the 
plant always has its flowers facing toward 
the point of its leaves. 

Unlike many plants, there are few pests 
which bother begonias. If the plant drops 
its buds before they open, it may be the 
result of: (1) growing in too small pots; 
(2) severe drying out; (3) over-watering. 
If you get an abundance of foliage and no 
flowers, it is an indication of too much 
shade. If the foliage becomes shiny and be- 
gins to curl, it means the light is too strong. 
Should leaves take on a glossy texture, curl 
under, wilt and die, these are symptoms of 
over-feeding. Again, you may be using a 
commercial fertilizer that is too “hot.” 

Sometimes begonias have a stem rot. 
This fungus likes an abundance of moisture. 
By avoiding excessive watering and keeping 
the plants well spaced so as to permit good 
circulation of air, this disease is kept in 
check. 

In the Fall after the first light frost lift 
the plants but be careful not to break the 
tubers from the stems. Cut the foliage to 
within three to four inches of the tubers and 
put the plants (with balls of earth) into 
flats leaving them in a dry, frost-proof place 
until all foliage has withered. Then clean 
the tubers and store them in sawdust at a 
temperature of about 60 degrees until early 
Spring. 

Now you may ask, “‘ What sort shall I 
order?” I should say without question, the 
camellia type, if only a few are ordered to 
try out. These so closely resemble the 
camellia that at times it is hard to tell them 
apart. In addition, there is the single or 
“plain” begonia. These are great splashy 
affairs and, I have found, do especially well 
outdoors. Supplementing them are the 
frilled singles, frilled doubles (crispa), dou- 
ble rosebuds, picotees (a gorgeous double 
with recurved petals and edges in con- 
trasting colors) and fimbriatas (petals have 
a saw-tooth edge and look like an immense 
carnation). As for color, you may have any- 
thing you desire, excepting blue. The colors 
range from white through blush pink to 
dazzling scarlet and flame orange. By all 
means, do not overlook the lloydi type. This 
is also known as the hanging basket begonia. 

On the north wall of my garage I built 
three shelves 18 inches apart. On these 
shelves I grow my hanging ones in 12-inch 
pots. What a sight these are when they 
bloom and cascade down that drab garage 
wall, making it blaze with color. 


Flowering Tobacco 


Nicotiana or flowering tobacco makes 
sturdy plants two to three feet tall that 
offer a continuous display of fragrant 
trumpet-shaped flowers even in dry hot 
weather. Their flowering season is long, 
often after other plants are cut down by 
frost. They also are good for cutting. 
There are several varieties listed with re- 
spect to color and height. One, Crimson 
Bedder, is a good dark red. 

— Ava TURNER. 
Wayne, N. Y. 
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By ARTHUR B. BEAUMONT 


U. S. Soil Conservation Service 


OME gardeners are aware of the need 
for conserving our country’s soil re- 
sources but many of them regard it as a 
job for the farmers. Few gardeners think of 
soil conservation as something they them- 
selves can do in their own backyard. Con- 
servation, like charity, should begin at 
home. If every owner, operator or manager 
of land would see that the soil for which he 
is responsible is conserved, our national 
problem of soil conservation would be 
solved. 

Soil conservation is not difficult. Only 
a few basic principles are involved. All soil 
conservation practices depend upon one 
or more of the following actions: reducing 
the impact of raindrops on soil, checking 
the rate of flow of water or velocity of wind, 
increasing the absorptive capacity. of soil 
and diverting flowing water. 

Cover crops and mulches are excellent 
for reducing raindrop impact, the cause of 
splash erosion, They also slow the rate of 
movement of water and bind the soil. 
Contour planting, terraces and strips of 
grass or close-growing crops slow water 
movement. Organic matter, lime and ju- 
dicious tillage increase the permeability 
and absorptive capacity for water while 
terraces divert it. All these practices tend 
to make water “walk” rather than run 
down hill. Slowly moving water causes no 
damage. 

Make your own conservation plan — 
it’s fun. Start in a small way, if necessary, 
and enlarge your conservation activities as 
you become more aware of your problems 
and their solutions as well as more skillful 
in applying the practices. 

Contour planting and cover cropping 
are the most practicable conservation 
practices for the average home garden. 
Mulching is an excellent practice if an 
economical source of mulch is available. 
A terrace or two may be added later if 
needed. The main thing is to get started. 
The problems and solutions will unfold 
with experience. 

The writer’s garden is 115 feet long by 
72 feet wide, minus a small square excluded 
at one corner because of unsuitability. 
Slopes in the garden vary from a few to 
11 per cent. One year’s experience with 
a straight-line conventional layout demon- 
strated that sheet and rill erosion would 
be a common occurrence. Some thought 
given to the problem led to the conclusion 
that contour planting, a miniature crop- 
land terrace and cover crops would give 
almost complete protection. The terrace 


which was built with a hoe, carried water 
several times during heavy rain storms 
last Summer. 

When it came time to lay out the con- 
tour lines for crop rows it was discovered 
that on the upper side of the garden the 
slopes were so irregular as to make exact 
contouring impractical. It was then de- 
cided to put the rows in this section straight 
across the general slope and depend upon 
ridging and heavy mulching to prevent 
erosion. So far the plan has worked most 
satisfactorily and crop yields have been 
high. A single row of Cobbler potatoes 83 
feet long yielded four and one-half bushels 
of potatoes or at the rate of 787 bushels 
per acre which is an exceptionally good 
yield for this variety. Sweet corn, beans, 
tomatoes, cabbages, broccoli, celery, pep- 
pers and melons also yielded well. 

A level of some sort is preferred for laying 
out contour lines. The eye is not trust- 
worthy. If an engineer’s level or commercia! 
hand level is not available, a home-made 
level may be improvised by attaching a 
small mirror above or to the side of a car- 
penter’s level so that the bubble may be 
seen while one sights along the edge of the 
level. A simple level may also be made by 
fastening together two wooden strips in the 
form of a T and placing a short round 
handle at the exact junction of the middle 
lines of the strips and a small weight on 
the lower end of the vertical strip. If one 
grasps the handle loosely, the device will 
come to rest with the horizontal member 
level. The operator then sights along the 
upper edge of the horizontal strip. In oper- 
ating levels, it is necessary to have a second 
party assist by holding a rod or stick for 
the operator of the level to sight on. Failing 
the availability of a level of any kind, one 
can determine a contour by a cut-and-try 
method which consists of making a shallow 
trench or furrow along what looks to be 
a level line and then testing by pouring a 
pail of water into it. 

A well-planned contoured garden is a 
thing of beauty and utility. It will increase 
yields and conserve soil. Both vegetable 
and flower gardens may be contoured. 
Contour and conserve for beauty, utility 
and duty! 


Silver Shillings 

Old-time gardens used to grow quantities 
of silver shillings, sometimes called honesty 
— Iunaria annua—a biennial, and L. 
rediviva, a perennial. The small flowers 
are of little consequence but the seedpods 
when cleaned make excellent Winter bou- 
quets. The plant is practically indestructible 
once it makes itself at home. 
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Yes, you can plant eee 


Lilies in the Spring 


By WILLIAM H. WOLFF 
Springfield, Penn. 
HERE is a general idea that hardy gar- 
den lilies can be planted in the Fall only. 
It is a fact that Fall planting produces the 
first season a somewhat stronger plant with 
more blossoms on the average than can be 
expected from Spring planting but Spring 
planted bulbs are just as sure to grow, to 
flower and do well as Fall-planted bulbs. 
Also, in planting lilies one should remember 
that these plants are not being set out for 
just one season but that they are perennials 
and, given the right conditions, they will 
persist and grow better for many years. 
Again in Spring planting the work is done 
at the most pleasant season of the year 
when there is a natural urge to get out into 
the garden and plant. All this is on the as- 
sumption that good, healthy, dormant lily 

bulbs can be had in the Spring. 

During the past 10 years the writer has 
spent much time and study in the culture 
of hardy garden lilies. Fall planting has for 
the most part been followed in the lily 
gardens and nursery rows but Spring plant- 
ings have also been tried out with much 
success. 


In 1945, 75, six-inch (circumference) 
bulbs of the regale lily were selected and 
planted in three adjoining rows of 25 bulbs 
each. The first row was planted in the Fall 
and the other 50 bulbs were cold storaged 
over Winter. The second row of 25 bulbs was 
planted on April 12, 1946 and the third row 
not until the end of the month. The Fall- 
planted row came up early but the tender 
tops were injured by a very unseasonable 
frost which occurred on the morning of 
May 10. The plants in the other two 
Spring-planted rows came up later, were not 
caught by the frost and blossomed well. 
The latest planted row bloomed a few days 
after the earlier one. 

Again last year — April 23 — the writer 
planted out in nursery rows approximately 
3000 small lily bulbs about three-fourths 
inches in diameter. Half of these bulbs were 
L. regale and half L. formosanum. These 
small bulbs were planted about four inches 
deep and the soil was a fine loam in good 
condition. In a month’s time apparently 
every plant had come up and as the season 
progressed they grew well and the rows 
were full. There were no missing spaces in 
the rows. The regale lilies did not bloom 
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Frank I. Jones 
Regale lilies win many friends for their beauty ~ 


since the bulbs were too small. The for- 
mosanums continued to grow in size and 
height and in late Summer and Fall every 
plant blossomed. 

Since good bulbs was the objective, only 
100 of the best flowers on the finest plants 
were saved and these produced seed. The 
rest of the flower buds were removed. Ex- 
amination in October and November 
showed that all the bulbs had made a good 
increase in size for the season, were well- 
rooted and in apparently healthy condition. 

The writer believes the general practice 
of planting lily bulbs in the Fall is partly 
derived from the practice of florists — who 
must, of necessity, pot up lilies and other 
bulbous stock in the Fall if it is to be forced 
under glass for Easter and Spring sales. The 
Fall-planted garden bulbs like the florist’s 
Fall-potted bulbs carried until the first of 
the year in pits or frames, have a long period 
of cool weather to form roots before top- 
growth starts. This is ideal. At the same 
time, if good cold-storaged bulbs can be 
obtained in the Spring and planting can be 
done early while the soil is still cool, there 
is no apparent gain to be had in waiting 
until the next Fall. It seems better to pro- 
ceed with the planting and enjoy some 
bloom during the growing season. By Fall 
the plants will be well established and give 
a good account of themselves during future 
years. 


Neglected Catananche 


Every year blossoms of cornflower blue 
swaying afoot or more above the woolly gray 
foliage make cupid’s dart, Catananche 
caerulea, an interesting grace note in my 
garden harmony. Later in the Summer sil- 
very seedballs shining among the blue 
flowers add variety to the picture. As I do 
not pinch them off these seed balls still 
gleam and nod above the frost-bitten bor- 
der. Every year I wonder again why the 
graceful beauty, modest and unspoiled, is 
not found in every well-loved garden. 

Cupid’s dart is easy to grow. From 
Autumn-sowed seed you may have bloom 
the following Mid-Summer. If you do not 
want to wait so long, you may purchase 
plants in early Spring instead. Set in grav- 
elly, rather dry soil at the edge of a drive- 
way, my plants have lived and prospered on 
neglect for the last six years and have in- 
creased in size of clump and abundance of 
bloom each season. As I let the blossoms go 
to seed, the bloom grows less abundant as 
the Summer progresses but rarely is any 
plant wholly without flowers from June un- 
til Autumn. Sometimes a few volunteer 
plants spring up from the dancing seed balls 
I cannot bear to destroy but no more than 
I can tuck away in other places in the gar- 
den or give to neighbors and appreciative 
friends. 

Cupid’s dart is a native of Greece and 
the warm Mediterranean regions but thrives 
in our more rigorous climate and dry air 
even when our Winter temperatures drop 
well below zero. 

Mavupe F. McCormick. 
Denver, Colo. 
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CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


MHS Medals 


The medals and prizes of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society for 1948, 
among the highest awards in horticulture in 
the United States, have been awarded as 
follows, according to an announcement by 
the President, John S. Ames, following a 
meeting of the Society’s Board of Trustees: 

The Albert C. Burrage Gold Vase for the 
most outstanding exhibit at any flower 
show during the year to Alexander Irving 
Heimlich of Woburn, Mass., for his rock 
ledge garden at the 1948 Spring Flower 
Show of the Society. 

The George Robert White Medal of 
Honor for service to horticulture to Lord 
Aberconway of London, England, president 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, “one of 
the world’s great gardeners and well known 
for his work in horticulture both before the 
war and after.” 

The Thomas Roland Medal for skill in 
horticulture to Henry Kohankie of Paines- 
ville, Ohio. *‘ He is the proprietor of a very 
large nursery and offers to the trade a more 
varied and unusual stock of plants than any 
other American nursery.” 

The Jackson Dawson Medal for skill in 
the hybridization and propagation of hardy, 
woody plants to Dr. H. B. Tukey, Head of 
the Department of Horticulture at Michi- 
gan State College, for his work in apple tree 
breeding and for his production of many 
new varieties of small fruits. 

To Dr. Hugh P. Baker, recently President 
of the University of Massachusetts, a scroll 
*‘in recognition of his work in horticultural 
education and, in particular, for his devel- 
opment of the institution from an agricul- 
tural college to a state college and from that 
to a state university.” 

Two of the Society’s Gold Medals have 
also been awarded. One was given to George 
Palmer of Chestnut Hill, Boston, for his 
skill in producing and exhibiting plants at 
the Society’s shows for many years. The 
other was given to A. Kenneth Simpson, Di- 
rector of the Berkshire Garden Center, 
Pittsfield, Mass., for his outstanding work 
in the development of that Center. 

In addition to these medals, Mr. Ames 
also announced the following garden 
awards: 

The Gold Medal of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society to the Gardner Mu- 
seum, The Fenway, Boston, for ‘‘excep- 
tional merit . the gardens being laid 
out with great taste in design and appro- 
priate plant material comprising § trees, 
shrubbery, perennials, annuals, grass bor- 
ders and ground covers in variety — all in 
excellent condition despite the adverse city 
environment. This may well be described 
as a demonstration garden of high educa- 
tional value — a horticultural achievement 
of which Boston can well be proud.” 

The Silver Medal of the Society to Mr. 
and Mrs. Willard Hudson of 44 Winthrop 
Street, Winchester, for the skillful develop- 
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ment of the outdoor living room type of 
garden. “This small garden at the corner of 
two streets is unique. Traffic is screened 
by an alpine retaining wall. . . . Even the 
rear of a well-planted garage has been clev- 
erly made to serve as an attractive picnic 
room. This manner of landscaping a small 
lot could be well commended for emulation.” 

The Silver Medal of the Society to Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry G. Stoddard of Bass Rocks. 
Cape Anne, for a “wonderful transforma- 
tion of bare rocks into a beautiful garden 
using the best features of the boulder ter- 
rain as a background.” 


Seeds for England 

Under the “Seeds for England”’ plan, 
6,000 packages of vegetable and flower 
seeds were shipped to England in February. 
These seeds were sent on definite request 
and will be distributed by workers of the 
Women’s Voluntary Service. The Commit- 
tee hopes to receive sufficient contributions 
to send two more shipments before planting 
time. 


Westchester-Fairfield 

The new officers of the Westchester. 
Fairfield Horticultural Society include 
R. M. Seymour, president; Harry Fudge. 
vice president; James B. Wilson, treasurer; 
J. R. Barringer, secretary; Robert Macket, 
recording secretary; Hugo Kollmen, Roger 
McStocker and Samuel Bridge, executive 
committee, and Claude Peake and John 
Myers, sergeants at arms. Annual contests 
were won by: Alfred Woodger, flowers: 
Alfred Woodger, point class; Chris Morgen- 
son, sweepstakes. Cultural certificates were 
awarded to Alfred Woodger, James Gibbs, 
James Clunas, Herman Carl, Henry F. 
Bulpitt, George Stevenson and Malcolm 


McRae. 


Garden Club Federation 
of Pennsylvania 


The fourth course in the Flower Show 
Judging School will be presented in Phila- 
delphia, April 6, 7, 8, by the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society and the Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania. This nationally 
accredited School will convene in the audi- 
torium of the Strawbridge & Clothier Store, 
8th & Market Streets, Philadelphia. The 
program will include the following lectures: 

‘Flower Show Practice” by Anne Werts- 
ner Wood of The Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society April 6 at 10 a.m. 

“Horticulture,” by Estelle L. 
Berwyn, Pa., April 6 at 2 p.m. 

“Design in Flower Arrangement” by 
Mrs. Walter R. Hine, Short Hills, N. J., 
April 7 at 10 a.m. 

“Color in Flower Arrangement” by Mrs. 
Robert Kearfott, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
April 7 at 2 p.m. 

The public is welcome. 


Sharp, 


Garden Institute 
Awards for 1948 


Mrs. Lewis M. Hull, Boonton, N. J., 
president of the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, has been awarded the Silver 
Medal of the National Garden Institute for 
making the most outstanding contribution 
to gardening in 1948. Under her leadership 
there has been a great increase in mem- 
bership and number of clubs. The member- 
ship is now more than 200,000 and such 
outstanding projects have been sponsored 
as the Blue Star Highway and the Seeds of 
Peace campaign. More than $40,000 has 
been raised and 80,000 seed collections have 
been sent to Europe for relief purposes. 





Mrs. Lewis M. Hull accepting medal 
from Andrew S. Wing, Institute secretary. 


A Silver Medal was also awarded for the 
second year to the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio, for having spon- 
sored the largest and most comprehensive 
industrial garden program in which eight 
regional branches participated. The Fire- 
stone company has had an employee garden 
program since World War I. 

The Hartford Times of Hartford, Conn., 
was awarded a Silver Medal for having 
conducted the best community gardening 
program of any newspaper in the United 
States in 1948. Besides promoting gardening 
through the columns of the paper, several 
hundred community garden plots were also 
provided with supervision. 

To Marvin M. Brooks, Director of the 
Nature Study and School Gardens of the 
Board of Education of New York City, the 
Silver Medal was awarded for his long and 
active service as head of the program in 
New York City. For many years New York 
has led all other cities in the Nation in the 
number of supervised home and _ school 
gardens. Mr. Brooks who is 67 years old 
and is nearing the retirement age ‘is one of 
the veterans in the school garden movement 
in America. 


Germantown 


The March meeting of the Germantown 
Horticultural Society will be held March 7 
in Library Hall, Vernon Park at 8:00 p.m. 
The program will feature house plants, 
Spring bulbs, cacti, arrangements and 
forced shrub twigs. George E. Lippincott 
will preside at a “Stump the Experts” 
session. 
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Open House in Kentucky 


Open House in Kentucky will welcome 
visitors to its annual tour of famous houses 
and gardens May 11 through 15. The follow- 
ing cities will be open on the days specified : 

Maysville, Paducah and Henderson: May 
11 and 12. Frankfort, Lexington, Versailles 
and Millersburg: May 13 and 14. Louisville 
and Bardstown: May 13, 14 and 15. 

Over 50 houses will be shown, including 
many which have never before been open 
to the public. Among the special features are 
the houses of the Bluegrass region, including 
Ashland, the home of Henry Clay with a 
garden landscaped by Pierre |’Enfant. Ver- 
sailles and Danville, among the oldest 
cities in Kentucky, have excellent examples 
of Greek revival architecture. Millersburg 
is opening Forest Retreat, a historic house 
with slave cabins and a smoke house. In 
Frankfort may be seen Liberty Hall, de- 
signed by Thomas Jefferson and built in 
1796 by John Brown, first U. S. Senator 
from Kentucky. In Bardstown is Federal 
Hill, immortalized by Stephen Foster’s song 
““My Old Kentucky Home.” Paducah is 
participating for the first time and has many 
old houses with rare collections of English 
and early American furniture and Georgian 
silver. The house of Vice-President Alben 
Barkley will also be open in Paducah. Mays- 
ville, a charming old city on the Ohio River, 
has some of the earliest Kentucky houses 
built soon after the first Virginians crossed 
the Alleghenies. 

Members of local garden clubs will act as 
hostesses to receive guests at each house 
and point out the most interesting features. 
All the proceeds of the tour go to the resto- 
ration of historic homes and gardens in 
Kentucky. The garden at Liberty Hall, de- 
signed by Arthur Shurcliffe, is an example 
of the work already accomplished. 


Garden Club Federation 
Spring Meeting 

The Spring meeting of the Garden Club 
Federation of Massachusetts will be held 
on March 17 at 10:36 a.m. at Memorial 
Hall in Cambridge. The Federation wishes 
to celebrate the Cambridge Plant Club’s 
60th Birthday by holding its Spring Meet- 
ing in its honor. The President, Mrs. Leon 
W. Rand, will express congratulations. 

Miss Dorcas Brigham of the Village Hill 
Nurseries, Williamsburg, will be the princi- 
pal speaker. Her subject will be ‘Gera- 
niums.” Miss Brigham is nationally known 
as an authority on house plants, and gera- 
niums are her specialty. She will have plant 
specimens with her and will gladly discuss 
plant problems after her lecture. 


Mass. Federation 

There will be a meeting for the Horticul- 
tural Chairmen of the Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Massachusetts on Monday, March 
28, 1949, at Horticultural Hall, at 10:30 a.m. 
The subject will be “Roses for the New 
England Garden.” These meetings are open 
to all federated garden club members. 
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Platt Lecture 


The Meshanticut Garden Club and the 
Country Garden Club of Oaklam in Cran- 
ston, R. I. will present Rutherford Platt of 
New York in the Meshanticut Community 
Hall, 2068 Cranston Street, Cranston, R. L., 
April 8 at 8 p.m. The subject of the lecture 
will be “A visit to the Living Ice Age” il- 
lustrated with colored slides. Mr. Platt is 
the author of “* This Flowering World” and 
accompanied Commodore MacMillan on 
his expedition to the Arctic Regions. 


Philadelphia Show 

An innovation at this year’s presentation 
of the annual Philadelphia Flower show will 
be the awarding of a completely planted 
lawn garden appropriate to the urban-type 
smaller home, to the spectator holding the 
admission ticket with the lucky number. 
The show takes place March 21-26 inclu- 
sive in its traditional location, the Com- 
mercial Museum. 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
makes this award in connection with the in- 
troduction of a type of competitive display 
which is, of itself, an innovation in flower 
shows. This will consist of six plots, the 
front lawns of row houses. Local garden 
clubs will compete in landscaping and plant- 
ing the six plots. The objective is to develop 
interest in decorating and landscaping small 
city residence plots. It is felt that drabness 
and sameness can be overcome by stimulat- 
ing interest and imagination in this field of 
planting. 


Joint Meeting 

Region I of the American Iris Society 
and the New England Region of the Hem- 
erocallis Society will hold a joint meeting at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, March 5, at 
2:00 p.m. Mrs. Thomas Nesmith will give 
an illustrated talk on hemerocallis to 
which all are invited. Mrs. Nesmith is well 
known as a grower of iris and hemerocallis 
and is one of the leading hybridizers of 
the latter. The Hemerocallis Society was 
formerly known as the Midwest Hemer- 
ocallis Society. Since it became national in 
scope the word “*Midwest” was dropped 
from its name. 


Blue Star Highway 

April will usher in the third planting 
season on the Blue Star Memorial Highway 
Project, initiated by the Massachusetts 
Federation of Garden Clubs and executed 
by a sub-committee on Horticultural Plan- 
ning, working with the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Works. Already planted 
on the central strip of Route 1, north from 
Lynnfield, are 235 flowering trees and 383 
intermediate shrubs. Adding this Spring the 
low-growing shrubs to give Summer bloom 
and Fall coloring as well as more evergreens 
assures an increasingly beautiful highway 
planting, an inspiring tribute to the nation’s 
armed forces of World War II. Contribu- 
tions to the fund are used entirely for plant 
material. 


New England 
Wild Flower Society 


At the annual meeting of the New Eng 
land Wild Flower Preservation Society held 
recently in Horticultural Hall, Boston, the 
new president, reviewed the accomplish- 
ments of her predecessors. It was they who 
conceived and developed one of the earliest 
societies of its kind in this country. Further, 
she said, “* The future of this Society I see as 
an important part of the whole conservation 
movement growing throughout our coun- 
try. It is only recently that it has come to be 
generally understood that all conservation 
groups, whatever their approach to the 
problem, should join hands beyond the sub- 
ject of their immediate interest. The horti- 
cultural societies, the Audubon societies, 
the zoological societies, the foresters, fisher- 
men, sportsmen, farmers, the Wilderness 
Societies, are all working hand in hand to 
preserve and restore so far as possible the 
balance of nature. We are all a part of the 
same interdependent ecological circle of life. 
It is only recently that it has come to be 
generally understood that, through scien- 
tific research and development, conserva- 
tion is necessary to the physical and eco- 
nomic well-being of our people.”’ 

“The special approach of this Society, al- 
though fully aware of economic problems, 
reaches far beyond. Its primary purpose is 
the preservation of our heritage of natural 
beauty. Its special appeal is to idealists tak- 
ing delight in aesthetic values, lovers of 
nature with knowledge and understanding 
and the desire to give them to others.” 

“The work of this Society is, therefore, 
for the most part education. We can hope to 
step up the quantity of our education but 
must we not, also, with changing times re- 
examine the content of our education?” 

**Last Spring while walking through the 
woodlands with a small boy he suddenly 
called to me with delight, ‘Look at that 
beautiful flower!’, pointing to a painted 
trillium. He quickly added, ‘Is it a wild- 
flower?’ When I replied that it was, he said 
sadly, ‘Too bad, then I cannot pick it’. 
That little boy’s remark points out the 
underlying problem of our conservation 
education. He had been trained to recognize 
beauty in nature and has learned that it 
must not be destroyed but he does not enjoy 
preserving it. Our ideal will be attained 
when children and all their elders have lost 
the desire to destroy it and can take greater 
pleasure in protecting it. This can come, we 
think, with a deeper sense and understand- 
ing of the values of our natural heritage.” 


Board Meeting 


The board meeting of the Garden Club 
Federation of Massachusetts will be held 
March 2 at Horticultural Hall, Boston. 


BUY U. 5S. 
SAVINGS BONDS 
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California Says 


Dear Editor — As to spots on cacti, a few 
years ago they began to appear, especially 
on the very intensely hybridized epiphyl- 
lums which were characterized by the vivid 
reds shading. into violets and with the cool 
Nile-green throats. That type seemed pe- 
culiarly susceptible. So, we wondered if 
those hybrids would ever endure. We found 
that the spots could be controlled by spray- 
ing with Bordeaux mixture. Eventually the 
spots dried up and did not spread. I am 
worried about surgical excisions by ama- 
teurs! 

About yellow callas, even here in South- 
ern California in mild Winters we take the 
precaution of lifting and storing them in 
warm dry trays and not replanting until 
the ground is thoroughly warm, sometimes 
not even until the end of March. They are 
nearly tropical and cold wet feet mean 
death. The white ones are much hardier 
and, anyhow, they bloom in the Winter 
and the yellow ones do not bloom until 
after Easter. The story with the new pink 
ones is the same. 

After having experienced a tragic two 
weeks which killed right and left here, I 
find the Daphne odora variegata full of lusty 
buds. It is, in fact, one of the few things I 
can look at without a pang. It is difficult 
for us to raise as a rule for it does not like 
our heat but this one was made from a 
cutting and has been on the north of our 
house for some 20 years. I should be in- 
terested to hear a report of their behavior 
from Marin County, for instance, where 
they were always superb but where by re- 
ports they must have taken a terrific beat- 
ing. I can vouch for temperatures of 28 
degrees and above and below us we have 
heard of much lower figures. As to pruning 
the daphne, it seems to be like roses. The 
pruning is done as the branchlets are cut 
for use. 

; — Minprep Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Beating the Birds 


Dear Editor —1I grow a few strawberries 
but not enough for both the birds and my- 
self. I love the birds but judging by their 
actions after I have put chicken wire over 
the strawberries, they do not love me. I 
drove stakes around the outside of the 
patch, leaving them a foot high and then 
ran one-inch chicken wire, one foot high, 
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outside these stakes. Then used heavy wire 
both lengthwise and crosswise from stake 
to stake to support two sections of three- 
foot chicken wire, tied together, for the 
top. I found it necessary to pin the edges 
together, for wherever the wire bulged the 
birds would find an opening. 

When I wanted to pick I loosened the 
wire at one end and rolled it toward the 
center. When that area was picked I rolled 
the wire back and worked from the other 
end of the patch. The result of the above 
program was I had strawberries during the 
season of 1948 but the birds had to depend 
upon my neighbors for their supply. 

— §. P. Ho.uister. 
Storrs, Conn. 


Right or Wrong? 
Dear Editor —I was both interested and 
surprised to read Dr. Steyermark’s com- 
ments on Professor Tiedjens’ story. For 
more than 30 years my work has taken me 
all over the North — Maine, the Gaspe, 
Quebec, Labrador, Hudson’s Bay, Alaska 
and my native Newfoundland. I can take 
him to a hundred places where limestone 
cliffs, in fact, whole ranges, are covered 
with barely a few inches of humus in which 
grow several kinds of blueberries, rhodora, 
Kalmia polifolia, andromeda, Labrador tea, 
cranberries (large and small) and bake- 
apple berries — all “‘acid soil”’ plants, as he 
puts it. True it is that the humus in which 
they grow is acid but the roots also reach 
perilously close to and, I suspect, some- 
times into the limestone bedrock just be- 
neath. Perhaps, Professor Tiedjens “‘has 
something”’. 

— JEREMIAH TIFFANY. 
Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. 


Christmas Cactus 


Dear Editor — My Christmas cactus, now 
in its ripe old age of one hundred (100) 
years is again in bloom. There are 23 beau- 
tiful flowers. It seems the color is more bril- 
liant as well as larger than ever. We are 
told there is a second childhood — this cac- 
tus certainly seems to have reached his or 
hers. The woody part would require an ax 
to cut it, I think — however it has not been 
tried. In previous years this report has 
seemed to prove of interest as inquiries and 
suggestions have been received from many 
distant states. 
— Mrs. E. C,. Coox. 

York Village, Me. 


Showy Slippers Again 

Dear Editor — Twenty-five years ago I set 
out on my home grounds four roots of the 
showy lady slipper hoping to find one or 
more places where it would thrive. Two 
plants did not appear the second year. One 
plant on the north side of a wall has done 
well and from that clump in later years I 
have taken several roots for friends. It has 
bloomed each year. My wife, having seen 
in print somewhere that plants appreciated 
tea leaves and coffee grounds, dumped such 
in close proximity to this plant with ex- 
tremely disastrous results. 

One plant was put in an open heavy 
alkaline soil and native ferns planted around 
it to provide ground shade. I found the 
plant appreciated cow manure, rotted until 
it was entirely odorless and granulated like 
garden soil. I dig in a generous supply as 
soon as the ground can be worked each 
Spring and again after blooming which 
comes mid-June with me. I provide no cover 
for Winter save what the stems of the 
plant and the ferns provide. This plant has 
thrived mightily. When it had 24 blossoms 
a nurseryman friend who grows them for 
market, remarked, I had “something that 
just ain’t!” Last Summer the clump had 
76 blossoms in a space slightly larger than 
a barrel head. In many cases there were 
two blooms to a stem. 

Late last Summer when we had a severe 
drought I applied daily two 16-quart pails 
of water. So, the clump continued green 
and strong until hard frosts and gives much 
promise of bloom next Summer. Gardeners 
from long distances come to my garden 
every June to see this plant. Any wishing 
to see it will be welcome. Bloom is expected 
in mid-June. Any inquiry as to when it will 
be at its best will receive reply. 

— C. S. Emerson. 
Milford, N. H. 


Suitable Tools 


Dear Editor — Gardeners buying their first 
tools will do well to consider the nature of 
the soil in which they are to be used. I re- 
member that years ago a spading fork was 
ideal for the friable soil in which I then 
worked. It would be useless in the stiff clay 
of my present garden where the round- 
pointed shovel is indispensable. I find the 
cultivating fork with four or five 314 or 4 
inch bent tines a valuable tool. It can be 
used as a cultivator or to remove stones. 
Stones of considerable size can be pried out 
and lifted without handling, even whep they 
seem firmly imbedded, saving much back- 
aching drudgery. The tines will stand much 
strain. My most useful hoe is one made 
from the end of a bayonet. Once tried the 
ease with which it breaks the soil will be ap- 
preciated. A rake six inches wide with 14%- 
inch teeth completes my list of “musts.” 
All of these garden aids, excepting the 
shovel, are light and therefore particularly 
valuable to persons who have to conserve 
their strength. 
— CuHar Es E. GoopsPEED. 

Shirley, Mass. 
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MARCH is the month of running water 
here in the mountains. Snow may fall and 
nights are still cold — sugar weather — but 
day by day the deep snows shrink and here 
and there where the wind has blown the 
whiteness thin bare ground appears. Rocks, 
the bones of the planet, break through and 
provide roosts where the birds can warm 
their feet. Everywhere on a warm after- 
noon, under the soft, blue sky the sound of 
running water can be heard. On the hills 
the melted snow is invisible, seeping along 
well-buried under the drifts but many a 
rapid-running brook has burst its bounds of 
ice and the clear, brown water comes tum- 
bling and roaring and rushing down into the 
valley’s river with wild abandon. The hills 
have awakened. It is the river itself we 
worry about for we never know when an ice 
jam will form and flood a stretch of low 
land, blocking the highway and isolating us 
until the ugly ice heap is dynamited. And 
then we dread a warm and heavy rain which 
sometimes comes in March. Then, indeed, we 
are in trouble. but we keep our fingers 
crossed, keep an anxious eye open — and 
rejoice that, before long, we will awaken 
some morning to find nearly all the snow 
gone and the fields, pastures and gardens, 
bare and steaming in the warm and gra- 
cious sun. Truly, no one who has not lived 
through a mountain Winter can have the 
depth of delight that Spring brings. There 
is no color in the world more soul-warming 
than the green of new grass as it spreads 
over the world. 


ON A recent visit to Washington and 
vicinity to check up on what is developing 
as a result of horticultural work since the 
war I was amazed to see the wealth of new 
things that will soon be ready for distribu- 
tion. Armed with new techniques and new 
materials, the Department of Agriculture’s 
scientists are working veritable miracles. 
New flowers, in particular, are promising 
grand experiences for gardeners — not to 
mention what is underway for the farmers. 
By request of the Department, nothing 
specific can be described because the new 
things are not yet ready for distribution; 
but they are on their way and as soon as 
sufficient stocks can be accumulated, gar- 
deners everywhere are in for plants which 
are bigger and better in every way than they 
have ever grown before. 
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EVER heard of the cocona? Very few 
people have. It is a fruit of the Brazilian 
jungle and has recently been “‘discovered”’ 
by the Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences. According to reports, the 
annual plant bears berries which are like 
apples in size and color but grow in clusters 
like grapes. Just one plant may have as 
much as 50 pounds of fruit. There is a fuzz 
on the fruit, easily rubbed away. The flesh 
is cream in color. The fruit is very acid, too 
acid to eat raw, but when cooked makes 
excellent food — something like a combina- 
tion of apricots and pineapples. An excellent 
garden fruit, tests are now underway to 
determine the hardiness of the plant. Since 
it grows in the mountains, it may be hardy 
in parts of the United States. If so, garden- 
ers will have a brand new garden fruit to 
grow. Even if not hardy now, it is possible 
that strains may be selected later which 
will be hardy. 


FROM Pittsburgh I hear that a man has 
been compelled to pay the City $1500 for 
three street trees which he caused to be 
chopped down because they interfered 
with his use of a piece of property. The case 
was made a civil suit for damages rather 
than a criminal prosecution since under the 
latter, the fine would have been but $30 
whereas under civil action the City could 
recover something approximating the real 
value of the trees. I wish that someone 
would bring a suit against some utilities 
that butcher trees so that wires may pass. 
It is a job that should be attended to right 
away and carried through. 


I HAVE wondered if there are not more in- 
sect pests and plant diseases to plague us 
than was the case in our grandfathers’ time 
— and also if they are not becoming harder 
to control. I have asked friends and authori- 
ties I have talked with around the country 
and the answer seems to be in the affirma- 
tive to both points. The first point is all-too- 
clear when we look over the black list of all 
the various pests and blights that have 
been introduced into this country by im- 
portation of plant material and even by 
lumber — as in the case of the dutch elm 
disease. Then too, because of our fumbling, 
we have upset the biological balance of life 
and as one result plant pests which were 
native and not serious have become very 


much that way. As for the second point, 
difficulty of control, it is true that insects 
and diseases develop “‘strains’’ which be- 
come somewhat immune to treatments 
long continued. Also, our habit of single 
cropping, planting vast areas to one crop, 
such as wheat or corn, cause multitudes of 
insects to develop because of artificial con- 
ditions — and it is always more difficult to 
fight a billion insects or a million diseased 
plants than it was to fight just a few of each. 
Further, commercial pressures are such 
that a farmer can stay in business only if he 
is successful, as in the case of apples for 
example, in growing fruit without blemish. 
This means that he is successful in ridding 
his orchard of trouble for the moment. This 
forces his pests into the apple trees of those 
who do not fight diseases at all — or insects, 
either — with the result that each year 
troubles multiply. Fortunately, we have 
better weapons now than was the” case 
formerly — but, or so I am told, the battle 
is far from being won. We are faced with a 
continual struggle and it is one we can lose. 


AT AN auction the other day, I bought an 
old, old chair, painted barn red and with a 
rush seat. I examined the seat and found it 
was made of what I call cat-o’-nine-tails — 
the common plant of fresh-water marshes 
in many parts of the country. On investi- 
gating I found that the cutting o; various 
types of marsh plants with which to make 
“rush” seats for furniture is a small but 
profitable business in various parts of the 
country. One man, down in Pennsylvania, 
sent me a letter and a diagram showing how 
easy it is. Sometime, if I have time — but 
then, I never seem to have a minute. 


VISITING the New York Botanic Garden 
last month, I was struck with the wealth of 
plant material the institution puts on pa- 
rade for the public. The day was raw, with 
a spitting of snow and the clouds were so 
low the buildings of the city were propping 
up the sky. Yet, inside the establishment’s 
greenhouse I went through the tropics in 
one place, through an April New England 
garden in another and so on and on — even 
to a lily pool with glamorous colored water 
lilies. I had a hard time to get away but 
trains run on a schedule and I had far to go 
before I could sleep. I wonder how many 
New Yorkers know about the Botanic 
Garden that is their own to enjoy. Probably 
more people come from distant points than 
from the city itself. 


FROM Riverside, California, I hear that 
Dr. William S. Stewart. of the College of 
Agriculture, finds that chemicals formerly 
used in orchards to prevent pre-harvest 
dropping, may also be applied to fruit trees 
when in flower. This causes a desired pro- 
portion of the blossoms to fall and thus 
thins out the amount of fruit set. The idea 
is that the strength of the tree goes into the 
remaining fruit and makes it larger and of 
better quality — and brings better prices. 
The chemicals used are di-nitros. 
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MORE LETTERS 


Tiedjens Replies 

Dear Editor —In view of Dr. Julian A. 
Steyermark’s criticism of my data on lime 
and plants I wish to state a few facts. My 
comments are based on comparative plot 
treatments. I have simply stated facts as I 
saw them. I offered them to support my 
criticism of accepting faulty interpretations 
and superstitions as fact in garden lore. 
The soils were tested by accepted methods. 
I am a little surprised that a scientist should 
offer casual observation and heresy to 
contradict proven data. 

If Dr. Steyermark will go to the wood lot 
on the west 40 acres of the south 1 of the 
N.E., 4 of Section 25, Township 31N- 
Range 21E in Marinette County, Wisc.. 
where the soil has its origin in dolomite, he 
will find ferns and brackens growing in pro- 
fusion in the cracks and crevices of the 
dolomitic limestone ledges. So some of them 
do grow naturally in limestone soil and I do 
not believe the acidity has much to do with 
the distribution of the ferns. Furthermore, 
we have our plots here at Norfolk where 
everyone can see them. We will even pro- 
vide them with soil samples so they can see 
the pH and the large amounts of calcium 
and magnesium in them. 

I should like to mention that we are not 
recommending 32 tons of limestone per acre 
for these plants. We wanted to prove to our- 
selves that lime would not hurt them when 


properly used. It will take more than casual 
interpretation and heresy to convince us 
differently. 

— V. A. TrepsENs. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Aquilegias 
Dear Editor —1 have difficulty in getting 
germination with aquilegias. In one trial I 
planted fresh seed in a thin layer of sand, 
over loam, in a flat covered with glass. It 
remained moist for a number of weeks, with 
no sign of germination. Then it was laid 
aside and forgotten, where it became bone 
dry until the next Spring when it was thrown 
out. Promptly, every seed germinated. Of 
course, all self-sown seed lies in the moist 
soil, nature takes care of it. The only re- 
markable thing about this happening is the 
total drying out after having lain wet for 
six or more weeks. I doubt if nature ever 
arranges that. 

H. U. Houzer. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


Oak Leaf Mold 


Dear Editor — The article entitled “Book 
Knowledge vs Actual Experience”’ by V. A. 
Tiedjens in your November issue is very 
interesting indeed. In my garden I have 
found that the use of lime is harmful and 
that a number of plants, not only members 
of the heath family, thrive much better if 


the soil is acidified by the use of ferrous 
sulfate. Moreover, most plants do better if 
planted in soil that has been treated gener- 


ously with oak leaf mold. In growing roses I 


have found it necessary to use ferrous sul- 
phate rather generously every two or three 
weeks to prevent the development of chlo- 
rosis. 

In order to find out some reason for these 
facts I sent a sample of my soil that had not 
been treated with any product except oak 
leaf mold to the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station. It tested at pH 6. I was 
also informed that the soil was very high in 
calcium and magnesium. With this analysis 
and the further information that iron is 
most soluble between pH 5 and pH 5.5, | 
think I have an explanation of the reason 
that lime appears to be harmful and ferrous 
sulphate beneficial. 

— F,. Bruce Geruarp. 
Summit, N. J. 


Radish Maggots 


Dear Editor—If gardeners would sow 


radish seed, cover as usual and then scatter 


wood ashes one-eighth to one-quarter 
inch deep over the covered seed, they 
would find very few, if any, maggots in 
their radishes. We have followed this pro- 
cedure for many years with not enough 
maggots to talk about. 
— Harovp E. Ortcen. 

Metamora, Ohio. 
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| FOR DIFFICULT PLANTINGS . 
save through 
FROST and HIGGINS 


The more difficult the job, the more it’s apt to 
demonstrate the economy of dealing with Frost 


The planting pictured here shows trees installed 
in front of the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company’s new building. 


See for yourself, next time you pass this way, 
how well these trees are doing. And whenever 
you have a difficult tree-moving problem, think 
of that good John Hancock policy — and call on 
Frost & Higgins. 


FROST (oud }H1G GINS CO. 





20 Mill Street 


Arlington, Massachusetts 


AR 5-1410 
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In EVERGREENS... NEW SOLAR GREENHOUSE 
TAXUS cai TOPS You Can Build It for Very Little er 


> Rich and green always 
> Hardy as iron 


> Thriving in sun or shade 


OWN THIS ROYAL FAMILY 





It’s a SPARKLING Gem of a greenhouse 
— the new Solar. Materials are supplied 


4 Taxus - Upright Jap Yew, 9”’..12”’ cut-to-fit, ready for erection by any 

i mm mechanic or carpenter. Size 14 ft. wide 
@ Taxus: Spreading Jap Yew, 9”*-12 by any length in sections 8 ft. 7 ins. 
@ Taxus - Dwarf Jap Yew, 7-10” 


long. Free-standing models for the gar- 
@ Taxus - Hatfield Yew, 9’’-12” 


den, complete with workroom. Attached 
4 pLants $3.75 © 24 For $18.50 


models for the home or other building. 
Other sizes 18 and 25 ft. wide. Available 
with automatic heat and electric ventila- 
tion. Increases results — makes green- 
house gardening care-free. Illustrated 





Hand Book 


Prepaid, east of the Mississippi Greenhouse folder on request. Ask for prices on any 
. . : . —— Gardenin 35 7 . 
Guaranteed to live — Your choice of varieties Everyone, 266 %!ze you choose. 
pages, well illus- 
pot ny Ry oll mae SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE 
ORDER NOW FOR SPRING a eer SPRING FLOWER SHOWS 


Order from us 
Postpaid $4.00. 


Dept. C 


ABINGTON NURSERIES 
227 Centre Avenue, Abington, Mass. LORD a BURNHAM 


Irvington, New York Des Plaines, Illinois 


BORSICULTUREOTS FOS SALP A CENTURY We also make the Easy-to-put-up Orlyt Greenhouse. See page 114° 























IN THE 


MANDEVILLE 


Hotpoint refrigerator— Word- Building 


f binati 

plus $100 worth Pict- CONTEST! 

sweet frozen foods 
= 








Quality construction makes the Clemson 
se Fun for you—profit for the whole Lawn Machine today’s best buy. It’s light 





family! If you can tell a pansy from . cuts wider (17 inches) .. . rolls easier 
a daisy, you have as much chance 


siacninec edie to win as a college professor. Get : is non-scuffing ... handle bracket for 
continalies saleviden your entry blank from any Mande- clippers ... reel and cutting height ad- 
and irate venaiver ville dealer today, or write to just simply ... patented handle attach- 
us direct. ment prevents bobbing... steel dust 
9 ° covers protect gears and bearings. 
You'll soon be buying | Save all ways with Clemson. Avail- 
parm nn cg Flower Seeds anyhow— able through your equipment 
dealer NOW! 








so why not get the best ?— Mande- 








ville Triple-Tested brand, guar- @usrs 

anteed by more than 70 years of nf 

specializing in flower seeds alone = 
Nanette “Show How” packets include Sin 
munity silverplate in zoned planting map and handy ae ___- 
stunning chest pictures to tell flower seedlings 








G&G, & from weeds. 


naar famous susxecabdohbege ke _— pecnteditps> Sn, WS AVS. W 


Dormeyer electric 
mixers 
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The Armchair 
Shopper 


bresents unique and smoly 
git suggestions from well- 


reliable American 
concerns 














‘SEE BETTER 


with a Longview magnifier 





(1/3 actual 
size) 


Makes ordinary 
newsprint look 
this big! 

4 Finest optical glass lens 
folds into beautiful 


I walnut plastic handle. 
You'll be proud to own 





Immediate 


—or give—a Longview. omvey 
i Use it ten days. If dis- $ 50 
satisfied, money will be 
i refunded. Postpaid 


j EDROY PRODUCTS CO., Dept.H 


480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


'SEE BETTER 











hello 3 to 10 
year olds: 


did i ever tell you 
how i got lost in the 
grand canyon, and how 
a great, black bird res- 
cued me? well, i will, 
and many other excit- 
ing stories, too, in my 
gayly illustrated, weekly 
letters — each with gift. 
6 letters & 6 gifts 1.95. 
12 letters & 12 gifts 2.95. send name, age, from whom 
(if gift), address to 





yours truly, 
hercamo hare 
(rabbit extraordinary) 
peppertree ranch, p.o. box 188, 
dept. c, san diego, california. 








MACDONALD'S 
FARMER'S ALMANACS 
for 1949 now ready. 52nd year of publication. Tell 
when to plant and harvest by the signs of the moon 
and many other articles both astrological and edu- 
cational, Price 30 cents a copy sent by mail, postage 


paid. 
ATLAS PRINTING CO. 
Dept. H, Binghamton, New York 














© American and English: 
@ Encyclopedias, Landscaping, Shrubs, 
© Flowers, Bulbs and Tubers, Fruit, 

© House Plants, Greenhousing, Cacti, 
© Diseases and Pests, etc., etc. 


GARDEN 
BOOKS 


Ask to have your name placed on our mailing list 
Out of print book finding service: 
Domestic and Foreign 


THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 
214 Detroit Avenue Concord, California 
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| New Catalogs 


| As usual, Vaughan’s Gardening Illustrated 
| for 1949, 10 West Randolph St., Chicago and 
| 47 Barclay St., New York, is one of the most 
colorful catalogs issued. In it is a complete line 
of both the new and the old favorite varieties of 
flower and vegetable seeds, bulbs, waterlilies 
and sundries. 

Bradley Brothers, Carbondale, Ill., specialize 
primarily in fruits of all kinds — apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, cherries, apricots etc. as well as 
nuts, small fruits and some ornamental stock. 

From the West Coast comes the elaborate 
catalog of Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, Calif., 
featuring roses, azaleas, camellias and numerous 
perennials as well as a large selection of woody 
ornamentals for mild climates or greenhouses and 
| fruits of all sorts. 

The name H. G. Hastings, Atlanta, Ga., has 
long been known to southern gardeners. In addi- 
tion to flower and vegetable seeds and bulbous 
materials, ornamental stock, fruits and miscel- 
| laneous plants are included as well as the usual 
| field seeds. 
| To gladiolus fans the catalog of Champlain 
| View Gardens, Burlington, Vt. is a friend of long 

standing. Both new and older varieties are listed 
| in wide variety. 

“Everything for the Garden” published by 
Peter Henderson & Co., 35 Cortlandt St., New 
York, is now ready for distribution. Another of 
the old companies, Henderson’s offer a wide 
variety of seeds, plants and sundries of all kinds. 

Cecil Houdyshel, La Verne, Calif., offers an 
extensive selection of rare and unusual bulbs for 
pots. Much helpful cultural advice is. included. 

Herbst Brothers, Warren St., New York 7, 
carry a complete line of “‘seeds for nurserymen”’. 
Wholesale only. 

From Naples, Italy, comes the very extensive 
wholesale catalog of seeds of M. Herb listing an- 
nuals, perennials, vegetables and stove plants, 
many of them uncommon. 

As usual, Stumpp & Walter Co., Church St., 
New York 8, has issued a very attractive and 
complete catalog of flower and vegetable seeds, 
roses, Summer bulbs, plants and sundries. 

Flowerfield’s (Flowerfield, L. I., N. Y.) Spring 
catalog is not only attractive but unique in many 
ways. Dealing primarily with perennials and 
bulbs for Summer bloom, it classifies its plants 
according to usage, emphasizing shapes, colors 
and combinations for indoor and outdoor decora- 
tion. 

Lovers of rock gardens will be particularly 
interested in the extensive listings in the catalog 
of Mitchell Nurseries, Barre, Vt. 

Rare camellias in wide variety are offered by 
the Magnolia Gardens and Nurseries, Charles- 
ton, S. C., many of them not previously available. 

Strawberry plants, both wholesale and retail, 
are the specialty of W. F. Allen Company, Salis- 
bury, Md. Both commercial and home garden 
varieties are offered. 

Among the best-known of the West Coast 
seedsmen is Hallawell’s, San Francisco 5, with a 
wide variety of flower and vegetables seeds, 
Summer bulbs, some woody stock and various 
other plants. 

Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa, specializes in 
“seeds of honey plants’’. 

Canada enters the picture with the new catalog 
of McConnell Nursery Co., Port Burwell, Ont., 
featuring a complete line of woody stock, peren- 
nials, roses and fruits. 

Alpenglow Gardens, New Westminster, British 
Columbia, offers perennials and shrubs with spe- 
cial emphasis on hardy alpine seeds and plants. 

Another attractive and complete gladiolus 
catalog is that of Noweta Gardens, St. Charles, 
Minn. 











The annual catalog of Sutton & Sons, Reading, 
England, one of the most famous horticultural 
establishments in the world is once more avail- 
able. G. H. Penson, Glen Head, N. Y. is Ameri- 
can representative. 

S. S. Skidelsky & Co., West 27th St., New 
York 1, aims its catalog primarily at the florist 
and nursery trade. 

QO. E. Spencer, Elburn, Ill. offers an unusual 
selection of fragrant glads. 

Another outstanding catalog from the Far 
West is that of the California Nursery Co., with 
headquarters at Niles. Included is an extensive 
list of roses, woody and herbaceous plants for 
ornamental purposes, classified by height, as well 
as fruits. 

This year Montgomery Ward, Shenandoah, 
Iowa has issued a very complete garden book 
listing not only seeds of flowers and vegetables 
but an extensive selection of trees, shrubs, peren- 
nials, bulbs and fruits helpfully divided according 
to usage and climatic zones. As a cultural guide- 
book it is outstanding. 

La Rochette Nursery, San Francisco 17, has 
just issued two lists, one on fuchsia introductions 
and the other rock garden and dwarf plants — 
wholesale. 

Another catalog containing a complete list of 
flower and vegetable seeds, plants and bulbs, 
many of them of uncommon varieties, as well as 
sundries is that of Andrew R. Kennedy. The 
address, West 27th St., New York 1. 

Gladioli, wholesale and retail, are offered by 
Gelser Brothers, Dalton, N. Y. in wide array. 

Specializing in fruits — grapes, bush and tree 
fruits — is the catalog of J. E. Miller Nurseries, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Once more the George W. Park Seed Co., 
Greenwood, S. C., offers a complete list of flower 
and vegetable seeds, including those of house 
plants and many others not generally available. 

In addition to a selection of choice perennials 
and other garden materials the Spring catalog of 
Lounsberry Gardens includes a wide variety of 
wild flowers. Oakford, Ill. 

Milton Jack, Ferncliffe Bulb Gardens, Hatzic, 
British Columbia, again offers his patrons a large 
selection of gladioli, dahlias and perennials for 
the border and rock garden. 

The Henry F. Michell Co., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 
another one of the old established seed companies 
in this country, has just issued its new Spring 
catalog. In it is included both the new and the 
old in flowers, vegetables, plants and sundries. 

Representing C. J. van Tubergen of Holland, 
The Barnes, Importers, East Aurora, N. Y. have 
issued a folder listing many rare and unusual 
bulbs for Summer blooming, both indoors and 
out. 

Seeds, garden and farm supplies along with 
more than the usual amount of cultural advice 
are included in the attractive catalog of Aggeler 
& Musser, Los Angeles. 

“Gladiolus Fancier’s Guidebook”’ is the title 
of the catalog offered by Herbert O. Evans, 
Solon, Ohio. Seed, also, is offered and varieties 
are classified by color according to the Fischer 
Color Chart. ° 

This year the Burgess Seed and Plant Co., 
Galesburg, Mich. is offering in addition to its 
usual wide variety of annual, perennial and 
vegetable seeds, house plants, bulbs, nursery 
stock and sundries, a small selection of pelleted 
seeds — both flower and vegetable. 

Along with strawberries which it features, the 
catalog of H. D. Richardson & Co., Willards, 
Md.., also includes an extensive list of blueberries 
and some other small fruits. 

New Market (N. J.) Perennial Gardens new 
list offers selected perennials, evergreens, fruits, 
trees and shrubs. 
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The Armchair Shopper 


Shop easily and wisely, in the quiet comfort of your own living room. 
Buy from America’s finest houses —The Armchair Shopper advertisers. 











sTEKEA 2 


) j 
j Direct from chest ' 
iV TO YOU iV 
rat : PE LE LE EL PL OL SL 


; Tea keeps the flavor in tea, 
» so I keep my fine teas in 
! bulk and promptly pack to 
! your individual order. 
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JASMINE 
y DARJEELING 

i) = CHINA GREEN 

i? CHINA CONGOU 

“Ij FORMOSA OOLONG 
‘ LAPSANG SOUCHONG 
, ' 


Also Special Blends 


(Your questions invited) 


) 
4 $3.50 the pound, postpaid i 
4 


Purveyor of Fine Teas ‘ 
OCEANSIDE, N. Y.¥ 





SPACE a 


SA wa 


Foldaway 








ONLY TWO Prete 


time and you can double your closet* space! This is 
the modern and attractive way to enlarge cramped 
quarters without pulling the walls down. With the 
Foldaway Space Saver, you can hang 12 dresses in the 
space of two. It folds flat— no wrinkling, and no 
crushing. Made of solid prime aluminum — lifetime 
construction—no sharp edges. Screws included. 
P.S. For the man at home —a Foldaway Griptite 
Tie Rack. Same construction as the Space Saver 
— holds up to 48 ties in good order. Screws included. 


Specify Space Saver or Tie Rack. $1.50 each, Postpaid 
CARLA JILL STUDIOS 
**headquarters of the unusual” 

Dept. E Northport, Long Island, N. Y. 

Send for Free Catalog e Sorry, noC.O.D.'s 














HOMEMADE CANDY 


Creamy, rich, with a flavor that only 
fresh dairy and farm products can 
give. Send for your free Mail Order 
Booklet today and choose your favor- 
ites from our varied assortment. 
MARCY FARM CANDY, Dept. 
H3, 1173 Chestnut Street, Newton 
Upper Falls 64, Massachusetts. 


HAMMERED COPPER JAR 


Rolled edge, hammered finish water- 
proof jar, 5%” wide and 5%” high. 
Suitable to use as a vase or beautiful 
if holding a pot of African violets. 
Price $3.25 postpaid. 

* THE LOOKOUT SHOP, Southern 
Arts and Crafts, 520 Union Street, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Sparkling MING Vase 


of clear crystal doubly delightful for flowers as they may 


be displayed in the usual way or the metal flower holder 
shown beside the vase may be used inside with flowers 
submerged in water, creating a beautiful effect. 
Height 914" overall. 


$4.75 


Postpaid in 48 states on receipt of 
check or money order. No. COD’s. 


The Josselyns 


Box 147, Dept. D3 DEDHAM, MASS. 


HALF A 
BUSHEL 





Top quality Ruby Red grape- 
fruit and oranges from the 
Rio Grande Valley, now at 


want: all grapefruit, all 
Oranges or, an assortment, 
Carefully packed in wooden 
box containing about 25 Ibs. 


River only $4.25, West of 


OF TEXAS 
SUNSHINE er go wot 


Ww gift packages. 


family and 


GREEN VALLEY PACKERS, 
601 Highway 


INC, 
McAllen, Texas 


their best. Specify which you | 


Express prepaid East of Miss. | 


COCTETEEOE DEO 


LANDSCAPE YOUR 
GARDEN WALKS 





With Massachusetts Standard Rhyolite — 
natural mauve-color rock —crushed to your 
choice of passing 34’’ mesh or 4%” mesh. 
Sold in 100 lb. bags at $3.56 per bag. 
Freight included east of Mississippi River. 
Producers since 1907. 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 


ROWE RHYOLITE 
1500 SALEM STREET, MALDEN 48, MASS. 


ae oe ee ee 





Have you used —Tip-ons? 


HERE IS A PICTURE OF ONE 
OF THE HANDY DISPENSERS 


Tip-ons are gummed, 
easy to use, save 
time in writ- 
ing your 
name and 
address. 

















Use them 
on stationery, 
packages you 
mail, books you 
loan, trademarks for your 
products, sheet music, and 
countless other things. They make 
a useful gift. 

300 TIP-ONS $1.00, White or Assorted Pastel 
Shades. a ALL SILVER for $1.25. You get three 





S-L-N INVISIBLE 


PLANT STAKES 


“the stake with the magic twist’’ 


A trial lot of 25 — 36” stakesfor................ $2.80 
Gift Box-of 18 Miniature Stakes for. . -$1.25 
jertete Seat Supoce ts 

Trial box of 6 — 10 $2.75 | 


nd 6 — 15” for .... as 
Currier Suet Deoders noe ‘ ..75¢ each 
EE ee arene $1.00 


Send for Our « ‘ircular 


W. B. ESSELEN, 338 Union Street, Millis, Mass. 





For UNIQUE Flower 
Arrangements 


FOUNDATION 
BLOCKS 


Form a pleasing base — add 
desired height —unify the 
groupings of vases and fig- 
urines. Available in a wide 
variety of shapes and sizes 
—choice of finishes. Set shown, 3 rectangular blocks 
approximately 4x6, 6x8 and 8x10, glossy black or wal- 
nut finish $2.75, Postpaid. Other Sets $1.50 to $3.00. 
Write for free descriptive folder; complete price list. 


CRAFTWRIGHT, Box 343, Kansas City, Mo. 








P 100 in each. Cash with order, Please 
print copy. 


The Sangers 


P. O. Box 41-A, Arlington Heights 75, Mass. 











Egg Cozies for You 
Brighten your breakfast tabie 
or guest tray with a Victorian 
egg cozy. 








Choice of 10 basic colors: White, 
pink, lavender, blue, yellow, fuchsia, 
green, royal blue, scarlet, purple. Gift 
packaged, Postpaid in U. S$. 3 for $1 


MARIE FARMER'S WORK-BOX °2,ratten St; Dopt HE 
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EARLY SPRING FLOWERS 


All hardy—for Rock Gardens, Borders, Bedding & Shady locations. 


COLLECTION FE 


Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 10 Inches 


Asarum Canadensis—(Wild Ginger) 
Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutch "s B 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 

Phiox Bifida—(Cleft Phiox) 

Sanquinaria Canadensis —(Bloodroot) 
Viola Blanda—(Swee! White Violet) 
Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird’s -foot-Violet) 


1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 





) 





Hepatica Triloba (Liverwort) 


COLLECTION II 
Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 


Aquilegia Canadensis—(Wild Columbine) 
Arisaema Toriphyllum—(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Dodecath Meadia—(Shooting Stars) 
Geranium Maculatum—(Cranesbill) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) 

Phlox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Polygonatum Biflorum—(Solomon's Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 


1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 








Polygonatum Biflorum (Solomon's Seal) 


COLLECTION III 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 


Trillium Cernuum—(Nodding Trillium) 
Trillium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 

Trillium Grandiflorum—(Large White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Trillium) 

Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 


1 each or 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 


‘ 





Trillium Grandiflorum (Large White) 


COLLECTION IV 
Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 
Cypripedium Acauvle—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescenes—(Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 


1 each or 3 plants for $1.00 4 
5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 Cypripedium Spectabile (Showy Ladyslipper) 


HARDY FERNS 


Adiantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 14 inch. 
Athyrium Felixfomina—(Lady Fern) 24 in. 
Botrychium Virginiana—(Rattlesnake Fern) 12 in. 


Osmunda Ci (Ci 
Osmunda Claytonia—(interrupted Fern) 36 in. 
Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 30 in. 





Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 36 in. 
Woodwardia Virginiana—(Chain Fern) 20 in. 
1 each or 10 plants for $2.00 
5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 
All orders are postpaid. 





Osmunda Cinnamonea (Cinnamon Fern) 


DELPHINIUMS 
I—Year Field Grown Plants Will Bloom This Year 


—- =p, IMPROVED — Glistening sky-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot 
spikes. 


— iaaeeataans IMPROVED — Velvety, dark-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot 
spikes. 

CHINENSIS ‘CAMBRIDGE BLUE’ — Brilliant, deep-blue flowers are borne 
freely on 18 to 24 inch spikes with many laterals. Blooms over a long period of time. 
All of the above varieties thrive under a wide range of climatic conditions. Fine for 


culling. 
10 for $1.00 « 60 for $5.00 postpaid 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and unusual of the Hybrids. Large, individual flowers measuring 
as much as two to three inches across, are closely set on tall erect spikes three to five 
feet in height. 


Your choice of FOUR COLOR GROUPS, Dark Blue; Light Blue; Lavender and 
pastels; Giant White. 


6 plants for $1.00 «+ 35 for $5.00 postpaid 


ORDER NOW — SHIPMENTS WILL BE MADE AT PROPER 
PLANTING TIME OR WHEN DESIRED 


Write for free catalog of Hardy Wildflowers, Ferns, 
Perennials, Gladiolus and Roses 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS e  Oakford, Illinois 











Dryopteris Spinulosum—(Toothed Wood Fern) 18 in. 
Fern) 38 in. 


Polystichum Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 16in. 
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That Pansy Bed 


Is there any flower more widely known 
and loved than the pansy? It is not hard to 
guess why this bright-faced beauty is called 
hearts-ease. Although the original purple 
and yellow are still the predominating col- 
ors, breeding has added a wide range of 
colors in shades of wine, brown, and blue 
besides pure white, velvety black and many 
color combinations. The oldtime faces are 
not so distinct on many of the newer strains. 
Yet, one small boy who evidently had never 
seen pansies before stood looking intently 
at a bed of pansies and asked ** What are 
those flowers with faces?” 

Pansies like cool, moist weather. So, here 
in the East they are at their best in Spring 
and Fall but they are versatile and often 
surprising. Authorities give February and 
August as proper seeding times, yet seed of 
Swiss Giants sown in early April last year 
and transplanted once were planted out in 
late May and were soon beginning to bloom. 
They continued to grow and bloom until a 
hot dry spell in August stopped them. Of 
course, blooms and seedpods were all picked 
and there were many damp cloudy days. 
No other annual was as much admired and 
many a bouquet was picked for friends. 
They grew in partial shade and a few plants 
edging another bed which received only a 
little direct sun produced many large long- 
stemmed blooms. As another proof of versa- 
tility some authorities now advise planting 
pansies in full sun. 

The plants are now sleeping under ever- 
green boughs in hopes that Spring will give 
us another crop of blooms. The round bed 
edged by Violet Queen alyssum whose 
deep lavender blooms also received many 
compliments and, strangely enough, many 
inquiries as to its name. Evidently, it is not 
as well known as its white sister. 

Ava B. Turner. 
Wayne, N. Y. 


Street Trees 


Communities planting street trees for 
fast-growing beauty rather than longevity 
are making a mistake. Long-lived trees 
should be selected. Most of these provide 
the finest in shade, form, size and coloring. 

Not only should they have eye appeal 
but they should be resistant to smoke and 
storm damage. At the same time, the tree 
roots should not clog sewers, drop obnox- 
ious nuts or fruits or break up sidewalks or 
streets. 

Street trees must be particularly hardy, 
for they often must live under sommewhat 
difficult conditions and, once planted, they 
cannot be completely ignored. Among the 
more desirable street trees are the red and 
Norway maples, the scarlet, pin, northern 
red and Texas oaks, the oriental planetree, 
white and european ash, the lindens, the 
gingko and thornless honeylocust. Short- 
lived trees to avoid include all poplars and 
birches, the ailanthus, catalpa, all willows, 
the silver maple and box elder. 

ARTHUR GREENE. 
Kent, Ohio. 
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American Rhododendrons 


The Rhododendron Yearbook. Portland, 
Ore.: American Rhododendron Society. 
The fourth issue of this yearbook; rhodo- 

dendron growers in North America cannot 

afford to be without this excellent volume. 

It is the place where specialists meet to ex- 

change their ideas, their discoveries and 

their hopes. Some 14 articles by both au- 
thorities and amateurs cover the field thor- 
oughly and afford a wealth of informa- 
tion and inspiration. The editor, Robert 

Moulton Gatke, has done an outstanding 

job. 


Insecticides 
The Chemistry and Uses of Insecticides. 

By E. R. De Ong. New York: Reinhold 

Publishing Company. $6.00. 

Well adapted as an agricultural textbook 
or for people who need to know in general 
and comprehensive terms the facts concern- 
ing insecticide materials and their applica- 
tions to specific problems, this volume is 
both modern and complete. The book is 
particularly valuable as it deals at length 


and gives special emphasis to materials | 


which have been recently introduced. It is 
essentially a practical book for men actually 
faced with insect problems. 


Using Plants 
Plant Ecology. By W. B. McDougall. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger. $4.00. 
Always a leader as an elementary text in 
plant ecology, this fourth edition revises the 
material and brings it up to date. Gardeners 
as well as plant growers of all categories 
can profit by a study of this book as it treats 
of the basic relationships of plants to each 
other as well as their environments. 


Way Out West 
Pacific Coast Gardening Guide. By Nor- 
vell Gillespie. New York: Doubleday & 

Co. $3.00. 

When one travels on the Pacific coast and 
talks with gardeners one of their commonest 
complaints is that all the garden books are 
written for the tail of the dog — that is, the 
Northeast. That is true: Many are. Here, 
however, is a book on gardens written par- 
ticularly for the Far West and a book that 
is well written, too, so far as a New Eng- 
lander can judge. It contains a wealth of 
localized information and will prove valua- 
ble to those who are so fortunate in their 
climate that they can have “gardens that 
bloom throughout the year’ — save in 
January of 1949. 
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RALSTON 
Spray Vitedlion 


assures Effective Control 
at Moderate Cost... . 


Watch the way a Ralston crew gets into action the instant 
they arrive. You'll be impressed by their smooth team- 
work, their technical know-how, their painstaking care 
and thoroughness. Notice how completely they saturate 
every likely insect hiding-place with this marvelous new 
equipment — both mist blowers and hydraulic sprayers — 
using DDT in its most effective form. 

The same efficient methods, combining high standard per- 
formance with low cost operation, that induces public 
utilities and many leading cities and towns to engage 
Ralston, are now available to owners of private homes. 
For scientific tree-care of every kind, it pays to consult a 
Ralston representative. Write or phone today—no obligation. 


Important! Elm owners — Arrange DDT dormant spray now t6 control 
elm bark beetle, carrier of Dutch elm disease. Ask about our complete 
sanitation program as approved by government scientists. 


FRED RALSTON & CO. 


337 Washington Street, Brighton 35, Mass. AL 4-5535 
AL 4-5770 
43 Cornwall Street. Portsmouth, N. H. Portsmouth 4041 


| 





ON ALL YOUR WOOD— [ 
Treat flats, stakes, fences, cold frames, RI nO = 


all greenhouse wood, posts, rails, pickets P ®) 
—any wood around your place that is Cc U 

subject to moisture or contact with the STOPS ROT 
soil. Easily applied by brush, spray or 

dip, Cuprinol keeps your wood sound _ is harmless to seeds, seedlings, plants 


and strong long after untreated wood and animals. At Florist Supply, Hard- 
has rotted away. And the treated wood ware and Lumber Dealers. 


At Booth 229 — International Flower Show, March 21 thru 26, 1949 
CUPRINOL Division, Darworth, Inc., 10 Green St., Simsbury, Conn. 
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Dr. M. T. Lewis 


Of the seven superior new vegetables 
winning All-American Selections awards for 
1949 two were developed at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College by the same man, Pro- 
fessor M. T. Lewis. Both are new varieties 
of head lettuce representing the fruit of 
many years’ effort and careful selection 
from thousands of specimens. 

Both head lettuce introductions were 
awarded the bronze medal in the All- 
America trials and are being featured in the 
new seed catalogs. They are Premier Great 
Lakes and the Pennlake, both producing 
heat-resisting, refined solid heads which 
outdo the previous winner, Great Lakes 
lettuce. In addition to being about a week 
earlier than Great Lakes, Premier Great 
Lakes is reported to provide better looking, 
more solid and larger, more uniform heads. 
It is resistant to tipburn and in trials pro- 
duced over 90 per cent marketable heads in 
Summer, an unusual record of performance. 

Pennlake is strongly resistant to heat and 
tipburn and makes a smaller head that is 
solid and refined without the prominent 
midribs of Great Lakes which it resembles 
in maturity. This variety is expected to be 
popular with home gardeners since most 
families do not require the larger heads, 
preferring more to the row. These also fit 
into the refrigerator more conveniently. 

Introduction of the new varieties climaxes 
years of long and tedious work on the part 
of Professor Lewis. Breeding in lettuce has 





been under his supervision at Penn State 
since 1925 and he is continuing his search 
for improved varieties. Last year he had 
approximately 15,000 plants in field tests 
that included 25 varieties and approxi- 
mately 100 additional breeding lines. Pro- 
fessor Lewis has also been studying several 
varieties of hybrid sweet corn he bred at the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, as well as new varieties of snapdragons. 


New Way With Forsythia 


A porch archway golden with forsythia 
blossoms last Spring was the reward of a 
gardener who decided to make a flowering 
vine out of the forsythia bush which had 
been planted by the front entrance to his 
house. By very careful training and tying 
of the branches he has succeeded in getting 
it to grow entirely around the archway. In 
Spring it is a golden glory and at the other 
growing seasons its green leaves add to the 
appearance of the house. 

— JEAN CowLeEs. 
Searsdale, N. Y. 


Radiance Cosmos 


Radiance cosmos is of mixed parentage, 
one of its parents coming from India. This 
was crossed with American cosmos and 
bred carefully for 12 years at the Bodger 
breeding grounds in Lompoc, Calif. 

Radiance is an erect-growing, sturdy, 
five-foot plant bearing profusely, through a 
long season, large single bi-color flowers. 
They are deep rose with a wide zone of 
crimson around a cushion of yellow sta- 
mens. They are long-lasting as cut flowers 
and buds open well in water. By artificial 
light the colors change to velvety crimson 
and deep rose. By many Radiance is con- 
sidered the first postwar novelty and well 
worth growing. 

— Apa B. Turner. 
Wayne, N. Y. 





It’s different — 


PREVIEW OF SPRING AND FALL 
right before your eyes at the 
NEW ENGLAND SPRING FLOWER SHOW 
The Spring awakening of the bulbs 


and 


The Glorious sunset hues of Autumn 


Every Bay State exhibit has been different and dis- 
plays our versatility in landscape design and planting. 


It’s different too — 


FORSYTHIA SPRING GLORY—Brilliant pale yellow blooms produced 


Terrace Garden— President's Cup award for 1947 








in far greater number than the ordinary Forsythia. Hardier too. 4 to 5 ft...$2.00 each 
VOSS GOLDEN CHAIN — A small flowering tree with pure golden yellow flowers 


It’s complete — 


- clusters. 18 to 20 inches long in late Spring, Pe nééenecoveunen $6.00 each “Better Gardens for 1949” contains a complete 
GOLDILOCKS ROSE — The long-awaited yellow Floribunda with clusters of golden list of all the trees, shrubs, vines, roses,speren- 
Ay Me GE I x a bec evewoccedscoddevecocscccotnaees $1.75 each nials, etc., that we grow including evergreens, 
HEMEROCALLIS HYPERION — The largest Daylily with pale yellow flowers in Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 

FT GN i 0 kha howe kn phase she Phen ceneheeiinscdéeesccecececuddees $.75 each It contains many items not generally avail- 
These are just a few of the “golden nuggets” for your garden described in ‘The Forty- able. 


A copy of “‘Better Gardens for 1949’ will be 
sent on request without charge. 


Niners.’ This booklet features in color the best flowering shrubs, flowering trees, vines, 
fruits, perennials and Chrysanthemums for 1949. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY AND INCLUDE 10¢ TO COVER MAILING COSTS 


Bay State Nurseries, Inc. 


653 ADAMS STREET 





Telephone ROCKLAND 26 
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North Abington, Massachusetts 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
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College Yard, Radcliffe College, one of many important institutions 
protected by HARTNEY Tree Service 


HAVE A HARTNEY TREE SURGEON 


diagnose your tree needs NOW without obligation. 
It’s the ounce of prevention that saves pounds of cure. 


Phone DE 3-3316 today 
25 EASTERN AVENUE 











Right NOW 


Your Trees 


may need expert care—to repair 
winter damage — arrest decay — in- 
sure insect control. HARTNEY tree 
service, using such modern, time- 
saving equipment aselectricdrills, power 
saws and mist blowers, gets quick, 
efficient results — saves you money. 


We economize because we specialize 
The many large estates and famous 
institutions we serve on annual con- 


tract, attest the high character of our 
work. Space permits listing but a few: 


Boston College Thayer Academy 
Derby Academy Wellesley. College 
Emmanuel College Wheelock School 
Roxbury Latin School Winsor School 
Regis College Weston College 


OTHER SATISFIED CLIENTS ON REQUEST 


TREE SURGEONS 


DEDHAM, MASS. 

















Hl EW GARDEN WoCWepy, 


Helps You Get 


Bigger..Better Plants! 


Look At These 7 Important Uses: 


e More seeds germinate e Less watering required 


e Stored bulbs and roots 
stay firm and plump 





e Gives body to sandy soil 


e Lightens heavy soil e Unequalled as a mulch 
e Encourages denser growth in new lawns 














Seeds germinate Great mass of hair i wi 
ices, Gy a ceaieaaet ioe. Now you can get better gardening results ith 
damping off. less work, less watering, less care—and in much 





faster time—using the amazing new plant aid: 
Terra-Lite Brand Vermiculite Plant Aid. This 
amazing new discovery—a completely inert ma- 
terial—helps seedlings, root cuttings and plants 
in every stage of development. Learn a// about 
Terra-Lite now—for your own good. Send the 
coupon below for details of Terra-Lite Vermiculite. 








Stored bulbs stay Perfect as a mulch Sold by Leading Garden Supply Dealers 


firm and plump. for all plants. 









) 
1 Zonolite Company 

1 Terra-Lite Div., Dept. H-39, 135 So. LaSalle Street 

1 Chicago 11, Illinois xj 

! Please send me free information on ehts\iscovery— 
Terra-Lite. \ 


 cbndicnsesk ws kee sake d005 5006 eeeueeee 1 
Address ....«+ NaN ERE ctnkdéwedaunsd owt->ens cine 
eer er rere Ds cccpnnsngemnee 
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Celosia 


Celosia argentea (C. plumosa) or feathered 
coxcomb is seldom seen. This may be had 
in several varieties and tall or dwarf but 
Pride of Castle Gould is one of the best. It 
grows two to three feet tall and bears im- 
mense feathered heads of silky-wood tex- 
ture in shades of red, orange and gold. It 
remains in bloom for weeks and makes a 


| showy beautiful bed or border. 








, rw — Apa TURNER. 
Wayne, N. Y. Apa TURNER 


Salpiglossis 

Among the satisfactory but less known 
annuals is the salpiglossis or painted tongue 
sometimes also known as the giant velvet 
flower. Its funnel-shaped velvety blossoms 
come in rich tones of purple, yellow, brown 
and red intensified by gold veining — colors 
infrequently found in annuals. The flowers 
are borne continuously from early Summer 
until late Fall. 

Salpiglossis seed is very fine and the seed- 
lings are so tiny at first that one wonders at 
their developing into such strong large 
plants. They can be transplanted but are 
much easier to grow when seed is sown 
thinly where they are to stand and thinned 
to 18 inches to two feet apart. Once started 
they grow rapidly and develop into bushy 
plants two to three feet tall. They are ex- 
cellent for cutting; thick blooms which 
keep well for several days. As with most 
annuals, there have been new improved 
varieties and colors developed in recent 
years but any salpiglossis is worthy. 
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We Are In Line 
for 1949 


ALL AMERICAN 
ROSE SELECTIONS 


AARS 


Each Three 

Forty-niner, 1949 AARS Winner $2.50 $6.30 

Tallyho, 1949 AARS Winner... 2.50 6.30 

Nocturne, 1948 AARS Winner. 2.00 5.10 

2.00 5.10 

Mirandy, 1945 AARS Winner... 1.50 3.75 
Charlotte Armstrong, 1941 

RAE WitGGl. cscoccdcccese 1.50 3.75 


AND OVER 50 OTHER VARIETIES 
OF THE FINEST QUALITY FOR 
NEW ENGLAND GARDENS 


kak kkkkKke 


Headquarters for 
Junior Yews. 
Money can buy no 
better and you 
can save money 
by buying these 
unsurpassed vari- 
eties of hardy 
yews in JUNIOR 
SIZE. Enjoy watch- 
ing them grow, 
as these varieties 
make splendid, 
pleasing green 
hedges for year- 
round beauty. 
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Taxus media hatfieldi * 
21 inches tall 





Keke keKeKkke 


Taxus media hicksi « Taxus media hat- 
fieldi « Taxus cuspidata tountoni « Taxus 
cuspidata nana 


Ask for ‘Prices and Sizes -Available 


SPECIAL OFFER 
HELEBORUS NIGRE {Christmas Rose} 


flowering plants. 


Each $1.00 Ten $9.00 


MARINUS VANDER POL 
Nurseryman « Landscape Architect 
FAIRHAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


GLOXINIAS 


GIANT HYBRIDS 
Fresh seed from exceptional specimens $1.00 
pkt., 2 for $1.50. Plants in 214” pots, 2 for 
$1.00, $5 dozen postpaid. 
ALBERT BUELL, Gloxinia Specialist 
Eastford, Conn. 


BROWNELL ROSE BUSHES 


long to live 


Easy to grow 
SUB-ZERO HYBRID TEAS 
Large and beautiful as any 


isk for Circular 


W. DEXTER BROWNELL, JR. 
Rhode Island 


East Providence 
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|North Meets South 


One zero day last January I found a large 
gray and white bird nibbling at the berries 
on the barberry hedge. After making a 
feather by feather scrutiny and consulting 
all my bird books, I found that beyond a 
doubt my visitor was a southern mocking- 
bird. Being no traveller, I had never ex- 
pected to see such a creature and certainly 
would not have looked for one in my frost- 
bitten Nova Scotia garden. 

For years mendicant sparrows, chicka- 
dees and starlings have been given hand- 
outs of crumb and suet through the Winter 
but the southerner cared not at all for this 
brand of hospitality. I wanted to be nice to 
him but did not really know now until one 
day I found him pecking away at a decayed 
apple that had fallen under the tree. 

From then he was treated each day to 
half an apple impaled on a twig of the for- 
sythia close to the kitchen window. There 
he would sit, almost any time I looked out, 
scooping the apple into a neat bowl and 
disturbed not at all by my presence. 

The sparrows treated the stranger with 
great respect as his beak was longer and 
sharper than theirs and kept well away from 
his forsythia and apple. 

When the days grew milder and the snow 
disappeared, I would miss the mockingbird 
but a storm would always bring him back to 
his free-lunch counter again. We grew to 
be real friends and he usually spoke when 
he saw me coming, his greeting being a deep, 
musical chirp but only my husband ever 
heard one of his famous solos. That really 
was not fair, as his interest in birds begins 
and ends with roast fowl on a platter! 

When Spring came and all the regular 
birds had returned the gray visitor dis- 
appeared. I often wonder where he went 
and also what brought him here in the first 
place. If he is still alive do you suppose he 
ever thinks of all those Nova Scotia apples 
he ate last Winter? 

Mrs. Lynpon Cou.ins. 
Digby, N. S. 


Kingfisher Iris 


If you have a bog garden or brook-like 
overflow from a lily pool that needs bright- 
ening up a bit, try /ris sibirica Kingfisher. 
The foliage is emerald green and slender, 
while the strong four-foot high stems termi- 
nate in lovely flowers with powder blue 
standards and the most interesting falls 
which call for plenty of attention. They 
are a deeper blue than the standards. The 
base is lively with markings of white-veined 
blue. Deeper in the throat you will find a 
varigation of old gold, maroon and green. 
It is also tall enough to make a good reflec- 
tion plant for the poolside. Its variable 
shades likewise make it easily seen from a 
long distance. 

FRANK Rourke. 


Westfield, Mass. 





Please Mention Horticulture 
When Writing to Advertisers 








Gorgeous Flowers 
All During Summer 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


© POPULAR VARIETIES e¢ 
e ALL LARGE FLOWERED 


BEACON—Red, cream throat. 

BLOOMINGTON—Lemon yellow. 

BLUE BEAUTY—Finest bive. 

EARLY ROSE—Deep rose. 

ETHEL CAVE COLE—Large pink. 

KING LEAR—Deep purpie. 

MARGARET BEATON—White, red 
throat. 

MARGARET FULTON—Salmon-pink. 

MINUET—Best lavender. 

PICARDY—Apricot-pink. 

REWI FALLU—Dork red. 

ROSA VAN LIMA—Bright pink. 

SNOW PRINCESS—White 

STOPLIGHT—Brilliant red. 

WHITE GOLD—Cream. 


(COMPLETE LIST IN CATALOG) 


Plant gladiolus bulbs every two weeks for succession of bloom 
In your garden. 


LARGE No. 1 BULBS.............eeeee 15 for tye 
PMNs 0. 6 ccs esccccvesecdooosenes 25 for + ti 
Smaller sizes . .-35 for 


HARDY PHLOX 


No garden is complete without hardy Phiox. We offer good 
fleld grown plants of the best colors. 
a crim- R. P. STRUTHERS—Rose 


claret-red eye. 
DAILY ‘SkETCH— Salmon- 


VON HOCHBERG—Dork 
pink. red. 
STARLIGHT—Violet-red, ‘aati to lilac. 
FIREBRAND—Orange-scoriet. 
Your choice: One each or any six plants 
of above $2.00; 3 each or 18 for $5.50. 


BUDDLEIA- 
BUTTERFLY BUSH 


Easy to grow. Hardy; blooms all summer and fall. We offer 

good sturdy plants grown from cuttings, which transplant 

easily. 

ILE DE PRANCE—Doark 
shade of lilac. 


ROYAL PURPLE—Deeop 


purple. 
ORCHID BEAUTY—Pure WHITE CLOUD— White 
orchid shade. faint yellow eye. 
Each 65e; 3 for $1.65) 10 for $5.00 


Everblooming Perennials 


fhese Hardy Perennials will grow and continue to bloom all 

summer and fall. They are valuable for cutting. The cut flowers 

In one season will be worth more than the cost of the plants. 

All will grow in full sun or partial shade, In any good garden 

soll. No special attention needed. Practically disease and 

Insect free. 

ASTER FRIKARTI "WONDER OF STAFFA'—Loarge, single 
lavender flowers with golden-yellow centers, are produced 
on branching 12 to 18 inch stems. Very pretty in the border 
and invaluable as a cut flower. 

CARNATION ‘CRIMSON KING'—This hardy carnation hos 
beautiful green foliage. Double, dark-red fragrant flowers 
are produced in clusters on 12 to 16 Inch stems. A splendid 
plant for the border. 

PENTSTEMON ‘GARNET'—Has attractive foliage. Large. 
trumpet-shaped ruby-red flowers _ preteens freely on 
erect 18 to 24 inch stems. Very show 

PENTSTEMON "FIREBIRD’—_Beautitul fettene. Brilliant, 
bright-red trumpet-shaped flowers are produced in pro- 
fusion on stout 18 to 24 inch stems. Unusually attractive. 


Nice, thrifty plants—grows from cutt: to name 
ah oslinamiapoane to bloom 


50c each; 3 each or any 12 for $5.00 
eeeoeoceoeeoeeoeeee eee eee e 


ALL ORDERS POSTPAID 


Order early. Shipments made at proper planting 
time or when desired. Write for catalog ef Peren- 
nials, Ferns, Gladiolus and Roses. 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 
OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 
a) 
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Garden Digest 


Oils from Trees 

Essential oils, those that give the characteristic odor to leaves 
and twigs, have now been recovered from the tops of red cedars, 
shortleaf, loblolly and Virginia pines in the Tennessee Valley. 
This is doubly important since it puts to use part of the tops which 
are otherwise wasted in lumbering operations and create a fire 
hazard as well. In the conifers these oils occur in longitudinal 
ducts in the needles and are useful in scenting soaps, polishes, 
inhalants, insecticides and cosmetics. Best results were obtained 
from steam distilling fresh foliage harvested in Winter from domi- 
nant trees. Suppressed ones were less satisfactory. Although the 
cost of labor has been one of the most limiting factors, the use of 
mobile distillation units greatly reduces the cost and makes 
possible one more step in the complete utilization of our timber 
resources. 

Journal of Forestry. 


Effects of Hormones on Figs 

Maturation of Calimyrna fig fruits in approximately 60 days 
instead of the average 120-day period necessary for normal fruit 
development to maturity has been accomplished as a result of 
spraying unpollinated but pollen-receptive syconia with solutions 
of 2,4,5 trichlorophenoxyacetic acid, report Blondeau and Crane 
in Science. The fruits thus formed were comparable in size and 
color to mature, pollinated fruits. Although completely devoid 
of seeds the hormone-produced fruits were well filled with pulp 
and quite palatable. In those plants in which there is a clear 
correlation between leaf area and fruit size, the food supply 
might become the limiting factor rather than the hormone level. 
However, the fig is rather unique in many respects and it may be 
that the above response is peculiar to the fig alone. What after- 
effects a treatment will have on the continued vigor of the fig tree 
is not known. If no major damage results, however, it seems logical 
to assume that, following fruit maturation, the leaves could re- 
plenish the depleted reserves and the tree would be capable of 
repeating the process the next season. 


Peach Disease Threatens Cherries 

According to a report by Palmites and Parker in Farm Research 
the virus disease of peaches commonly known as “ X-disease” 
has been spreading to sour cherries. Apparently the disease is 
transmitted from infected peach trees nearby or from wild choke- 
cherries. Unlike peach trees, the sour cherries do not display such 
striking leaf symptoms. The most reliable symptoms on English 
Morello are delayed bloom, the presence of immature fruit at 
harvest on recently infected trees and the dropping of fruit 
shortly after bloom. The worthless fruit remaining on infected 
branches is small, pink or whitish, often pointed and insipid or 
even bitter. Montmorency is similar except that complete fruit 
drop has not been observed. Symptoms may be found on the 
entire tree or limited to certain parts. To date, the most effective 
method of control is to remove the infected trees and destroy any 
chokecherries in the area with chemical eliminators. 
Faster-growing Pines 

Hybrid trees from a combination of eastern and western white 
pines planted in 1940 appear likely to mature 30 to 40 years sooner 
than regular species reports Chemurgic Digest. At the age of 4! 
years the young pines were twice as tall and three times as heavy 
as either parent of the same age. “Should this rate of growth con- 
tinue,” says the Forest Service, “‘a sturdy pine fit for sawing into 
lumber will have been produced in about 40 to 50 years as con- 
trasted with the 80 to 100 years required for either eastern or 
western white pine.” Likewise, promising results have been ob- 
tained by crossing the himalayan white pine with our native 
eastern and western white pines and some progress made in in- 
troducing resistance to blister rust. 
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Cuthbertson Sweet Peas have won high honors, including Gold and 
Silver Medals and other awards from the Scottish Sweet Pea Society. 


If you want better sweet peas, follow the example 
of thousands of home gardeners and plant Ferry’s 
Cuthbertson Sweet Peas—the originator’s strain 
and the most noteworthy contribution in the world 
of flowers in recent years. 


Letters from home gardeners everywhere have been 
lavish in their praise and have confirmed beyond 
any doubt that Cuthbertson Sweet Peas give 
unusually vigorous vine growth, an abundance of 
large, fragrant blossoms with extra long stems and 
are definitely heat resistant. They are obtainable 
in a number of colors and an attractive blend. 


All Ferry’s Seeds, whether flower or vegetable, are 
of the same high quality and are produced with the 
same scientific, painstaking care as our Cuth- 
bertson Sweet Peas. Your favorite dealer is now, 
or soon will be, offering a complete assortment of 
Ferry’s Seeds especially selected for your locality. 
Remember, you can have a better garden with 
Ferry’s Seeds! 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
DETROIT 31 - SAN FRANCISCO 24 


KF erry’s Qeeas 








Hear “The Old Dirt Dobber”’ on “The Garden Gate” 
—Saturdays—Columbia Broadcasting System 
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‘‘SIDE-SPRAY‘’ 
APPLICATOR 


Jou cam weed your 
LAS 
than one hour / 





Save time! Energy! Money! You 
will if you ‘“‘weed”’ your lawn with 
EndoWeed, the improved lawn weed- 
control that kills over 100 different 
weeds. Merely dilute EndoWeed 
with water and apply it with the 
EndoWeed ‘“‘Side-Spray”’ applicator 
(or any spraying device). Your 
‘“‘weeding” job is done. The entire 
plant disappears in a week or so. 
Available where you buy Vigoro. 


PRESENTED by SWIFT & COMPANY 


Get the 2 EndoWeed companion garden 
aids: ViGORO— complete, balanced plant 
food. . . EndoPest—a// the pest protec- 
tion most gardens need. 


Geo" XMAS TREE, 


We grow 20 million trees a year. For special 
Xmas tree bulletin, prices, write to address 
below: 


BLUE SPRUCE 5 


Very superior stock. Well-branched 6 year 
old 8-14” tall. Sent postpaid at planting 
time. For Evergreen Catalog write — 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. Indiana, Penna. 


ARBORVITAE 


For hedges or specimen trees. 5 yr. old 5 
6-12’’. Sent postpaid at planting time. OR 
For ‘‘Evergreens’’ booklet write to 3 
address below. = 


20 Million Trees 
A YEAR 


Evergreen seedlings and trans- 
plants. Fruit and Shade trees. Write for 
catalogue. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. 











Indiana, Penna. 
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Shaving-brush Roose vee 


_ By OTTO DEGENER 
| AND ALEX V. HAWKES 





New York, N. Y. 


The inhabitant of a temperate country 
who has not experienced the never-ceasing 
joys and surprises of eating in the tropics 
perhaps cannot conceive of a fruit which 
not only smells but also tastes like a rose. 
Such a strange fruit is the rose apple, 
Eugenia jambos, originally a native of the 
East Indian region but now extensively 
naturalized elsewhere in the warm countries 
of both hemispheres. 

These fruits which taste and smell like a 
rose are borne in great profusion on the new 
growths of the tree, attaining a diameter of 
two inches in most instances and turning 
yellowish upon maturity. Each contains one 
or two rather large seeds which when the 
fruit is ripe rattle around loosely inside the 
thin crisp layer of dry, fragrant flesh. These 





LOSS — 


fruits are not overly popular as a table 
item but when cooked or preserved in 
syrup they are highly and rightly prized as a 
great delicacy. 

Preceding the attractive fruits of the rose 
apple are numerous beautiful, fragrant, 
greenish-white flowers about three inches 
across with small sepals and petals and a 
great spreading tuft of stamens which give 
the blossoms much the appearance of 
sparse shaving-brushes. A tree of the rose 
apple when in full bloom can be getected 
particularly at night long before it can be 
seen because of the powerful scent. 

The tree itself is much-branched, rather 
dense and reaches 40 feet in height. It 
spreads rapidly and often becomes a rather 
serious pest unless kept under strict super- 
vision. The yellowish leaves are medium- 
sized, shiny and prominently veined. 

Unfortunately, the fresh fruits of the 
rose apple do not take well to shipping or 
storage but their strange and delicate 
flavor is something that every visitor to its 
native tropical haunts should sample. 
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READERS © #uestions Answered 














What is the purpose of the mulch now being recommended for 
raspberries and also what is the best fertilizer? 

The purpose of the mulch is to reduce evaporation and thus 
retain moisture in the soil as well as to keep down the weeds and 
eliminate the need for constant cultivation. Three pounds of a 
4-12-4 fertilizer per 100 square feet will prove helpful. Also, two 
or three inches of manure and two pounds of superphosphate 
per 100 square feet is valuable applied in the Fall. 

ee 

How can I get rid of tent cater pillers? 

In addition to destroying the egg clusters in Winter or early 
Spring and removing and destroying the nests in the Spring, one 
can spray any trees or plants likely to be attacked with DDT or 
arsenate of lead, following the manufacturers directions carefully. 

a 


What is the best way of getting gladiolus cormels into growth? 
Mine are always slow and uncertain. 

Many find it advisable to soak them for a day or so before 
putting them into the ground. Other’s prefer to crack the outer 
“shell” before planting them. Either way, they should be planted 
as soon as it is safe, placing them one to two inches deep in drills. 
The soil should not be allowed to dry out until they have become 
well started. 


¥ #£ .¢ 


Can you tell me how to grow chayotes? How they are eaten? 
Plant the entire fruit in the Spring with the broad end sloping 
downward and the stem end slightly exposed. A fairly long season 
is required when grown as an annual. The fruits are cooked like 
squash and served sliced or mashed, or made into a sort of pud- 
ding. The taste is somewhat like that of vegetable marrow. 
yrrfr 


Is it necessary to have more than one Jack-in-the-pulpit plant in a 
given location in order to get flowers? 

If the plant is of sufficient age and its growing conditions are 
suitable, it will bloom whether there are any other plants around 
or not. 

y ree 


I never have any success growing petunias from seed in the garden. 
What is wrong? 

The seeds are very fine and may have been planted too deeply, 
not received enough moisture to germinate or been washed away. 
Start them in boxes indoors instead, sowing the seeds thinly on 
top of the soil and pressing them in lightly. Then cover with a 
newspaper or glass to keep the soil from drying out, removing it 
after the seedlings are up. Water by setting the box in a tub of 
water and allowing the water to soak up. Either soil or vermiculite 
may be used, the latter requiring less water. 

ee 

How should I take care of an oleander which has just been given 
me? 

Oleanders need plenty of sun and water during the Summer 
when they should be set out-of-doors. During the Winter take 
them inside and reduce the water gradually until just enough 
is used to keep the bark from shrivelling. 

oe 

Will leaf mold lose any of its strength or useful qualities by being 
dried out? 

Leaf mold will not be injured in any way by drying or by 
wetting and drying. 

7 7 7 

How can I tell the difference between our native flowering dogwood 
and Cornus kousa? 

Cornus florida blooms very early and the white floral bracts 
are almost always notched at the ends. C. kousa, however, flowers 
later and the large white bracts are pointed at the ends instead of 
notched. 
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Both lawn areas were grown under identical 
conditions ... 


= This much 
IGORO . 






PAlcio) eked i) 






” but one was fed 
Vigoro—the other wasn't. 


VIGORO—complete, balanced plant food— 
provides all the essential plant nutrients grass must 
get from the soil for best growth and development. 


Work wonders with your lawn this year with Vigoro. And 
remember—the earlier you feed Vigoro, the more good 
the lawn will get from the application. Vigoro—complete, 
balanced plant food—provides in ample amounts all the 
essential plant nutrients growing things must get from 
the soil. Just apply at the rate of 4 pounds per 100 square 
feet. Let early spring rains work the Vigoro down deep 
into the soil where it will do your lawn the most good. 
Make your lawn the neighborhood beauty spot. Get 
Vigoro from your garden supply dealer today and feed 
it right away—and at regular inter- 
vals, too, for best results. 








EndoPest... 
pest protection most gardensneed! 


provides all the Lees 


ae | 
a ‘d 


idl EndoWeed . . . for a ie 
lovely, weed-free lawn. 
eau” 4 


*VIGORO is the trade-mark for SWIFT & 
COMPANY ’S complete, balanced plant food. 
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MIRACLE PLUM 


(p.a.f.) 


Deliciously 
Different 


Exceedingly 
\ Fast-Growing 


} Fruit Matures 
/ July — August 





Bears Luscious Fruit 2nd Year 


You've never tasted plums like these. The 
tantalizing flavor, firm amber flesh, great 
size and miniature seed make its name ring 
true. Plant one or more of these fast growing, 
quick bearing trees and enjoy a big crop the 
second year. Unique red-yellow maple leaf 
color fruit. Matures into small trees especially 
suitable for the home garden. 4 to 5 ft. “How 
to Plant” booklet included with every order. 


$2 each Three for $5.75 


FREE 1949 GARDEN ANNUAL 


128 pages, 24 in color, featuring the newest 
high quality seeds, bulbs, plants and garden 


—_ pense 


132-138 Church Street, Dept. HO, N. Y. 8 


Newark, N. J. 
Englewood, N. J. 
Farmingdale, L. I. 


$20 per dozen 


Stamford, Conn. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Hempstead, L. I. 




















Plant Oregon IRIS 


CHOOSE 6 FOR $3.00 


AMIGO ¢ Lavender-pansy purple $ .75 
CHINA MAID « Large pink blend... 75 
DAMERINE ¢ Velvety deep red... . 75 
FRECKLES ¢ Yellow Plicata, brown 75 
GOLDEN SPIKE « Beautiful deep yellow 75 
LADY NAOMI ¢ Plicata, white, lavender 75 
MARY E. NICHOLIS ¢ Creamy white 75 
NATIONAL GIANT « Enormous two toned blue 75 
PINK RUFFLES « Ruffled lilac-pink 75 
TOKEN ¢ Rose, brown-red blend. 78 
WABASH e White Standards, blue falls 75 
WHITE PERFECTION « Large white flowers 75 


Extra gift for early orders. You pay express and we will 
include Alza Hola or Daybreak. 


Write for complete list of best new and 
standard varieties 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
Beaverton, Oregon 





















IRIS - DAYLILIES 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Ww~4 Our illustrated Catalog offers all types of IRIS 
<< including almost 100 Japanese (Kaempferi) 
2 varieties; many of the finest and most recent 
DAYLILY introductions and the popular new 
strain of early English CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
«+++ Write for your copy today. 


P. O. Box 38H ° 


Boring, Oregon 
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Dr. Paul Mangelsdorf and Dr. Karl Sax of the Bussey Institution, Harvard, working on the 
creation of the new Harvard Hybrid corn. 


A New Hybrid Sweet Corn 


A new hybrid 72-day sweet corn devel- 
oped especially for the backyard gardener 
makes its formal debut this season. This 
new introduction, appropriately named 
Harvard Hybrid was developed at the world 
famous Bussey Institution, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

For many years the well-known Golden 
Bantam has been a standard for sweet corn 
flavor. Even better is the extremely flavor- 
some White Midget but this dwarf variety 
is not very productive. By combining the 
qualities of these two varieties a hybrid is 
produced resulting in slender six-inch ears, 
each with eight rows of delicious tender 
yellow kernels. The stalks average only 
about four feet in height. 


Unicorn Plant 


Beautiful and curious, the unicorn plant, 
a somewhat tender.herb familiar in the 
South may be grown as far north as Ver- 
mont. It is attractive by itself and es- 
pecially effective where ornamental gourds 
are grown. 

The seed can be sown outdoors where the 
plants are to stand as soon as the soil is 
thoroughly warm. The unicorn plant, also 
called in catalogs martynia, requires some 
very hot weather. During that time it 
grows rapidly to maturity. It needs only 
moderately rich soil and simple cultivation. 
Standing two feet to two and a half high, 
ach plant demands plenty of space. The 
process of growth is unusually interesting. 

At intervals the stalk produces a group 
of four balanced, long-stemmed leaves, stiff 
and of oriental aspect reminiscent of the 
ginkgo. A sturdy, fleshy plant with large 


roots, the unicorn plant has enough in- 
dividuality to hold its own even against a 
lush background of gourd vines with parti- 
colored fruits. Loose clusters of lipped flow- 
ers, mauve-colored, soon appear, each wit! 
a bell-shaped calyx. The lip is brightly 
marked in a striking orange design. The 
flowers bloom several days, drop off, and are 
succeeded by others until frost. Simultane- 
ously on long stalks of their own the heavy 
green seed pods begin to form. 

The delicate pastel blossoms and hooke: 
hairy pods swiftly developing side by side 
on the exotic-looking plant offer a rare con- 
trast. From the pods, single-beaked, long 
and curving, the unicorn plant takes its 
popular name. Its botanical name, Pro- 
boscidea becomes “‘proboscis-flower” in 
English. 

- AGNES MILLER. 
New York, N. Y. 


Mahernia 


Fifteen years ago it was easy enough to 
find the delightful African subshrub, Maher- 
nia verticillata, in California nurseries and 
then, along with other choice plant material, 
it vanished from sight except in a’few gar- 
dens. I am glad to announce that this plant, 
the honey bell, is now back in the trade 
and available to West Coast gardeners who 
have been mourning its absence. This plant 
is one of the choicest inhabitants of the 
western rock garden. It reaches nine inches 
in height and may have a yard-wide spread. 
The pretty cut leaves are yellow-green and 
the captivating flowers are yellow drooping 
bells with a delectable fragrance. 

Lester ROWNTREE. 
Carmel, Calif. 
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New Things to Come 


At the Horticultural Field Station at 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, there is a block of 
native Colorado strawberries. They are 
very hardy. In going over the block at 
various times it was noticed that more than 
half of them are everbearing. So, it seems 
that Nature herself has produced everbear- 
ing strawberries. 

These strawberries do not make many 
runners. The same plants do well for a con- 
siderable number of years. They do not 
“run out” as do strawberries now in culti- 
vation. This quality, in addition to being 
very hardy, will make a decidedly valuable 
advance in strawberry culture. The size 
and quality of the berries are satisfactory. 
Dr. Hildreth, Superintendent of this sta- 
tion, is to be congratulated on his achieve- 
ment. 

In Oregon some very good hybrid lilies 
have been produced. Some of these are a 
close approach to pink. There are also 
among these new hybrids some attractive 
shades of light green. 

They also have there a strain of Madonna 
lily called ‘‘Cascade” that offers promise 
of improvement in this much-loved white 
and fragrant lily. However, here in central 
Iowa, I find Madonna lilies are not as dif- 
ficult and “temperamental” as they are 
said to be. They are growing where the soil 
is rather light and sandy and with the very 
best of drainage. They produce seed freely, 
even with pollen from other lilies, such as 
Sacajawea which does not self-seed. Saca- 
jawea is a cross between L. humboldti and 
L. pardalinum, two Pacific Coast native 
lilies and is named for the Indian woman 
who was the guide for the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition. This year Madonna lilies here 
even set seed with their own pollen and 
not the Salonika variety which does set 
seed, from its own pollen. 

Some new hardy, perennial poppies are 
very lovely and will, without question, 
find an important place in gardens. One is 
called May Curtis and is richer in color 
than Wunderkind. The plant is also of 
much better constitution. Another is Ar- 
thur Curtis, a dark red of large size. There 
are other good dark reds in hardy perennial 
poppies but they are poor growers or poor 
propagators. This one is both a good grower 
and a good propagator. Ridgewood Beauty 
is a most wonderful salmon pink. The petals 
look as if coated with wax and are pleated. 
This poppy evidently is of English origin. 
It is, perhaps, not too new but very few 
seem to be growing it. If it does well in this 
country it will be a marvelous flower. 

In new garden chrysanthemums too often 
mistakenly called “hardy”, there are some 
new kinds that are much larger than any 
up to this time, such as the lavender three 
to three and a half inch shaggy flowers of 
Just Right and of the soft yellow Celestra. 
These have wintered in central Iowa with 
some leaves about their bases and a sun- 
shade to completely screen the plants from 


See neat page 
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WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Specimen-sized Evergreens 
Flowering Crabapples, Dogwoods 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons 
Hardy Chrysanthemums 
Phlox, Delphinium 
HEADQUARTERS FOR FRESHLY-DUG NURSERY STOCK OF ALL KINDS 
WINTER STREET + WESTON 93, MASS. 

Write for 1949 Catalogue Telephone: Wellesley 5-343 1 








from N. Van Hevelingen...Growers of 
“The World's Finest Roses” 


We have 40,000 2-year-old plants well grown, with extra 
heavy roots, that are slightly smaller than standard No. 1 grade. 
They are perfect, healthy plants, guaranteed to bloom this summer. 


6 for $3.95; 12 for $7.35 wmprornvsa 


if you prefer larger plants we have them at these prices— 


a 
TOP SIZE NO. 1 PLANTS. .6 for $6-90 12 for $11.00 






















YOUR CHOICE REDS WHITES 
OF VARIETIES aesay sae Stone Frau Karl Druschki 
toile de Hollande " K. A. Victori 
LISTED HERE ——Margaret McGredy mcGredy’s Ivory’ 
PINKS ——McGredy’s Scarlet __ ime. Jules Bouchet 
Betty Uprichard YELLOWS 





BICOLORS 
Condessa de Sastago 
Heinrich Wendtland 
Heinrich Gaede 
President Hoover 
Talisman — 
We will substitute nearest variety available if any you select 


is exhausted... ORDER NOW! 


Dame Edith Helen Golden Rapture 

— Edith Nellie Perkins Joanna Hill 

Pink Dawn ——_McGredy’s Yellow 
——Mrs. E. P. Thom 

ORANGE TONES —_—__Mrs. P. S. DuPont 


DuQuesa de Penaranda Sister Therese 








































Our color 
CATALOG 
is one of the unest f; 

published... A 


MN GROWER 5 Ded fort 
Box 50767 PORTLAND 13, OREGON 





















FREE! Grey’s Garden (atalog... 


Features a wide range of tested varieties of vegetable and flower seeds, bulbs, 


plants, and garden supplies. Write today for your free catalog. 
PLANT THE BEST FOR SUCCESS 


{Seedsmen since 1888} 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY : VISIT OUR EXHIBIT 


AT BOSTON’S 
20 Hunt Street y Weymouth, Mass. SPRING FLOWER SHOW 
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A P, riceless Heritage 
| YOUR GARDEN 


The simplicity of Early American | 
Landscape design may be had— 
| anitch—a terrace—a vista framed 
| with trees. 


| Bartiett Gardens of Hamilton are 
quite able to assist you in your 
planning and work to be done. 


Look for our old Fashioned Tulip 
Garden in the Boston Spring Show. 


BARTLETT GARDENS 


Hamilton, Massachusetts 


Specializing in Colonial Landscaping | 
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33rd INTERNATIONAL 


FLOWER 
SHOW *-* 


Grand Central Palace 
New York 


MARCH 21-26, °49 


So much that is new! Featuring the theme, 
“The Americas”, the Horticultural Society of 
New York will present the Pageant of 
the Americas Symbolized in Floral 
Compositions. See the thrillingly beau- 
tiful Mexican orchid garden and numerous 
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exotic and domestic offerings. Gardens 
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— Garden furniture. 
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ADMISSION 


$1.50 (including tax) 
Children 75 cents 
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transplants, 9 to 12 inches, 
nice tops and 
heavy roots. To 
ab ted beautiful 
edges or speci- 
mens, order now 
— 100 for $25. 


Evergreens Growers 


HEMLOCK 
S790 “sega 


BROOKFIELD GARDENS 


the ups and downs of temperatures due to 
the sun shining against the south side of a 


house. Central Iowa is just about as diffi- | 


cult and trying a climate as can be found for 
hardy perennials, with so much freezing 
and thawing and often with no snow for 
protection. 

Another new mum not as large but fine 
for color and mass is the bright red-orange 
Bokhara with more purple to its red and 
superior foliage —the best of any this 
Fall. 

Pink Jewel is a very pretty pompon 


type. Fred Rockwell is bright red-orange. | 


Silver Bell is described by its name while 


| Pepeta is an attractive small white and 


whites in mums are needed. Among the 
white mums “Avalanche” is alsa good but 
it will stand no frost. The old Tasiva and 


| Martin’s White will both stand some frost. 


Not new but still one of the best is 


| Lavender Lady with fully double lavender 


CS’ HS HS LS MS woe 
° e % 

Preview of Spring! @ 
¥ G 
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Tsuga Canadensis — husky 


pink flowers two and a half inches across. 
I carried them over in a sheltered place last 
Winter — and a trying one — with only a 


| deep mulch of leaves put on early. 


—H. Roy Mosnat. 


Iowa. 


Belle Plaine, 











RULE BOOK 


| 
Slower Show 
| | 
| | 

You may purchase the RULE 
| Book FoR EXHIBITORS AND 
| JupcEs used at the exhibitions of 
| the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. This is the standard trea- 
| tise for judging flower shows all. 
| over the United States. It defines 
| all terms pertaining to exhibitors 





and judges and has been prepared 
in the interest of better exhibi- 
tions. 


| REVISED EDITION 


25 cents 











SMARTEN 
UP YOUR 
GARDEN! 


Many Selections 
at Moderate 
Prices are 
Listed in 
Our Catalog. 
Write for it. 








Root 








sands of 


Both doubles and sin 
red, white, blue, purp 
pink, lilac, rane me g 
your order. All select 


Our collection of Own 


one of the oldest and 
largest in America. Thou- 


seventy-five varieties are now 
ready for immediate shipment. 








She Lily 
Yearbook , 


OF THE 


NORTH AMERICAN 
LILY SOCIETY 


George L. Slate, Editor 


No. 1— 1947-48 


Lity enthusiasts who wish to 
keep abreast with the latest 
developments and experiences 
of outstanding leaders in the 
field will welcome this new 
publication for the discoveries 
and conclusions as recorded. 


Send for your copy today. 
Price, $3.00 


w 
HERBS 


by Helen Noyes Webster 


The most complete and useful 
herb book yet published. 


Price, $2.50 


HORTICULTURE 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















ne FINER PEONIES 


Brand Peonies have been 
supplied to the American 
people for 81 years. Our 
stock has been shipped into 
almost every country in the 
temperate zones of the 
world. We have an immense 
stock of beautiful clean roots 
for immediate shipment, in 
an excellent assortment of 
all colors: red, white, light 
and deep pink and yellow. 


French Lilacs is 
bushes in over 


ri: in all colors: 

light and dark 
and violet await 
stock. 


Our Bush Cherries will add interest to your garden 











BRAND PEONY FARMS, 142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 


DELAWARE, NEW JERSEY | 
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Garden Beans in Michigan 


Over a period of three years the greenpod 
bush bean variety Tendergreen has main- 
tained its place as the standard of quality 
among garden beans of its type and this 
preeminence is continued with the new 
long pod or Longreen. Still, there are several 
close competitors, notably Logan, under 
some conditions a better producer and with 
white seeds. This variety may prove of 
value as a dry baking bean for field culture. 

In a test on Michigan muck Florida Belle 
has shown a superior yield over many 
others which were practically failures. It is 
evidently one of the very few varieties 
suited to growing on that type of land. The 
relatively old variety Ventura or Davis’ 
Stringless White Wax from California in 
two seasons of prolonged drouth made a 
remarkably good showing, with heavy- 
laden vines where Tendergreen in adjacent 
rows was almost a complete failure. 

Two red-seeded garden beans were also 
good producers under adverse conditions. 
Stringless Red Valentine is early with a seed 
which can be planted in cold wet ground 
where many other kinds will not sprout 
and, later, the plants are drouth-resistant 
and yield well in dry weather. The size and 
quality of the pods are nothing extra. 

A novelty bean from New England, 
Flash, has possibly the most vividly-colored 
red-marked pods and seeds of any bean in 
cultivation. This is used as a “green 


shelled” or ripe baking bean. This is an 
attractive home garden novelty and can 
easily become a commercial baking bean of 
value, as it is a heavy producer under dry 
weather conditions. 

There seem to be two types of the Sul- 
phur, Golden Pea or Brimstone bean. This 
is a dry-shelled or baking bean considered 
by some people to be of superior flavor. 
Seed of the Sulphur bean obtained from a 
French Canadian seed house at Montreal 
was almost perfectly round, running a little 
larger than our common white field or navy 
bean and a sulphur or light canary yellow. 
Seed from Virginia, cataloged as Sulphur or 
Brimstone bean, was larger, somewhat 
flattened or kidney shaped and of a much 
darker (almost orange or light brown) 
color. On the whole, I regard the round, 
light yellow Canadian bean preferable. 

For a peculiar limited service — that of 
canning the pods whole —the green pod 
bush bean, Midget Marvel, is desirable. 
This is white-seeded and a good dry 
weather producer. So also is the Red Mexi- 
can or chili con carne bean from California. 
There was very little, if any difference be- 
tween this bean and the Hidatsa Red 
Indian bean from North Dakota. This type 
of bean and not the Red Kidney is the real 
chili con carne bean. The seeds of Red 
Mexican are smaller than kidney beans 
and more nearly the shape and size of the 





common white navy field bean. These 
beans, when cooked, retain their individual 
shape better than do many other beans, 
although they are not hard or tough. This 
bean is sold at retail in small packages at 
relatively high prices in local grocery stores 
but apparently is not grown commercially 
in eastern territory. 
— ArcHer P. WHALLON. 

Stockbridge, Mich. 


An Easy Vine 


A favorite vine in grandmother’s day and 
just as satisfactory today, is Senecio mi- 
kanioides, commonly called German or 
parlor ivy. It does not really belong to the 
ivy family but gets its name because its 
thin green leaves are shaped like those of 
English ivy. It can be grown as a trailing 
vine but prefers to twine upward. It does 
not enjoy bright sun but grows fast in any 
light, cool window in fairly rich soil. A 
small pot of German ivy on each side of the 
windowsill, or plant shelf will send upward 
fast-growing runners which may be trained 
on strings or pinned to curtains. They soon 
frame the window with a pattern of green 
lace. 

— Apa B. Turner. 
Wayne, N. Y. 


BUY SAVINGS BONDS 





e COLLECTION A... 


son ¢ 1 Goldilocks, yellow. All 


Postpaid — proper time in Spring 


@ PLANTS OF ALL KINDS : 


FLORIBUNDA ROSES, PATENTED 
VARIETIES — 2 year No. 1 plants « 2 
Summer Snow, white e 2 World’s Fair, 
brilliant scarlet e 1 Chatter, deep crim- 


6 for CLC TTT eT. are $6.65 


@ GARDEN TOOLS 


e COLLECTION B... 


BEAUTIFUL AZALEAS — Color for 
your garden. 8-12 in. — well branched « 2 
Chinese Azalea*2 Pinkshell Azalea « 1 
Mongolian Azalea. 


a ee eer $5.55 
Postpaid — proper time in Spring 


@ LANDSCAPING 


























} 
® NO CATALOG THIS YEAR 











(Jymans GARDEN CENTER 


BOSTON AND WORCESTER TURNPIKE 
FRAMINGHAM + 


e COLLECTION C... 
ALL-AMERICAN SELECTION OF 
PATENTED ROSES —2 year No. 1 
plants—1 Tallyho, deep pink — 1949 
winner. Taffeta, pink and salmon — 1948 
winner. Nocturne, cardinal red 


— 1948 winner, All 3 for..... $5.50 


@ GARDEN FURNITURE 


EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Postpaid — proper time in Spring 


@ POWER LAWN MOWERS 


Vy, 
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Everything that grows 
CROWS BETTER 
























HE surest and easiest way to improve 
your garden is to improve your soi/ 
with Premier Peat Moss. 


Premier literally gives your soil New 
Life. It opens up the soil to air and 
moisture by adding pure, weed-free, 
spongy, 97% organic matter that readily 
mixes in. It absorbs 20 times its weight 
in moisture... makes soil breathe deeply 
... prevents surface crusting... feeds 
the roots as they need it. That is why 
you can depend on Premier to give you: 


HEALTHIER SOIL 

MORE ROOTS 

STURDIER PLANTS 
SAFER TRANSPLANTING 
PROTECTIVE MULCH 


Remember, your garden can be no bet- 
ter than your soil. Start mow to improve 
both with Premier Peat Moss. Ask your 
dealer today for Premier—identified by 
the d/ue bale head with certified seal. 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 17 





EXCLUSIVE 
SN AP 


MIDGET bean 


Tiny Green 






Our newest addi- 
tion to the midget 
vegetable family, 
measures 3 to 4 
inches in length. It 
grows profusely, is 
VIRTUALLY EVER- 
BEARING, and its fla- 
vor is vastly supe- 
rior to that of all 
other beans. Liberal 
a Pkt., 75c, 5 Pkts., 

Nites $3.25. 


ny 


Our New Spring Catalog is 
Available Upon Request 


Max Schling 
Seedsmen, Inc. 


612 Madison Avenue, New York City 22 











Smyrna Quince 


The smyrna quince grown in California 
is a handsome ornamental and might well 
be tried in the East. No eastern nursery 
seems to offer it, however, and I ordered a 
tree from California in the Spring of 1942. 
The little tree arrived in March during a 
blizzard and was already leafing out. It was 
heeled in in the cellar until planting time. 

Now after surviving six White Mountaia 
Winters and part of a seventh the tree is 
nine feet high with a circumference of seven 
inches a foot from the ground. The trunk is 
a fine smooth gray and very straight, with 
none of the shrubby appearance of the or- 
ange quince. The leaves are large and leath- 
ery and the fruit grows much larger here 
than that variety and ripens to a fine bright 
yellow considerably earlier. It is also of very 
good quality. 

The single blossoms are large and look 
like wild roses. As they come on shoots 
of the present year’s growth, the quince is, 
of course, an annual bearer. The tree is a 
fine addition to the garden and excites the 
interest of all who see it. 

In the more southern parts it would 
doubtless flourish even more lustily. It is 
incomparably the handsomest and_ best 
grower of the four varieties I have tried. 

— Ira GLACKENS. 
Center Conway, N. H. 


Take Care 

If you are planting a vegetable garden 
this year, make sure you do not have the 
wrong kind of flowers nearby, warns Prof. 
Charles Chupp, plant pathologist at Cornell 
University. A lilac hedge, for example, can 
be beautiful but if it happens to have bac- 
terial blight and is near a lima bean plant- 
ing, the limas may not be worth much, he 
says. 

“Many florists like to produce dozens of 
different kinds of petunias as well as the 
Jerusalem cherry and the Chinese lantern. 
But woe to the commercial gardener who 
has these plants in the same greenhouse 
where he grows tomato, pepper or musk- 
melon seedlings. If the flowers have a virus 
disease this can be transmitted by hand to 
the vegetables in the course of tending the 
crops.” 

Fruit may also be a problem to the 
grower Chupp points out. “* Probably noth- 
ing is more beautiful than Montmorency 
cherry trees loaded with ripe fruit but some 
orchards have the virus disease known as 
necrotic ring spot.”’ If vine crops like cu- 
cumbers are planted adjoining them the 
vines may become infected and practically 
worthless. 


___Amalia 
TREE SURGEONS, INC. 


Specialists in every phase 
of Tree Service 





. 
9 Bridge Street Manchester, Mass. 











ANNOUNCEMENT 
ORCHIDS 


We offer for spring shipment hybrid seedlings in the 
following genera: 


CATTLEYAS BRASSOCATTLEYAS 
LAELISCATTLEYAS CYPRIPEDIUMS 
CYMBIDIUMS 
List available: March 1949. If interested, and you are 


not on our mailing list, a postal card from you will 
assure your receiving our lists when ready. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridists Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81, Massachusetts 











HORTICULTURAL NEWS 
FROM BRITAIN 


More and more American garden enthusi- 
asts are subscribing for leading British 
monthly, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
Articles by leading experts; up-to-the- 
minute data on scientific plant develop- 
ment; unique features on new and uncom- 
mon plants; latest news of British and 
European varieties, etc. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 








Annual Subscription (12 comsecutive issues direct to 
your address from London) only $1.30 from George 
Newnes, Lid., U.S. Subscription Office, (G1. 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, ! F 
$2.50. Three years $3.50. 


67), 342 
Y. Two years 











Our New 1949 Catalog 


Lists the LARGEST Collection of 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Ever offered in America 
also the 


FINEST BORDER PERENNIALS 
Hardy in This Cold Country 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. H Barre, Vermont 





4 pistinctTiveE 
| FENCING 


} Delivered 
‘- In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 
. 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1202 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 












BUILD BETTER SOIL 





Baker’s Fine Cocoa Shells: a new 
product for lawn, shrub, and garden 
enrichment. 100% organic matter, guar- 
anteed free of weed seed. Laboratory 
analysis shows pH about neutral. 50-lb. 
bag, $2.25. Send your order and request 
for additional information to C. G. C. 
Daly, Soilservice, P.O. Box 131, 
Townsend, Mass. 

q WALTER BAKER CHOCOLATE AND COCOA 


Division of General Foods Corporation 
Dorchester 24, Mass. 
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By MRS. CHARLES F. BERRY 


. 


Longmeadow, Mass. 


ONE but the real dirt gardener can 
fully appreciate the welcome scent of 
the Spring earth. To me the thrilling fra- 
grance of the greenhouse is always a new 
adventure and so every first uncovering of 
the workable earth in my garden sets me off 
on untried and fascinating experiments each 
Spring. I plan to have as many as possible 
of those plants with fragrance, each with 
its own distinctive odor, sometimes so faint 
that only an educated nose can detect it. 

I am sure that not everyone knows that 
pachysandra, the most satisfactory of the 
ground covers, has a lovely dainty spike of 
creamy bloom in the Spring which is defi- 
nitely sweet-scented. I use it often in early 
bouquets and have had friends admire it 
and say “What is that flower and isn’t it 
fragrant.” The foliage is glossy and ever- 
green but to have lots of blossoms it should 
be pruned at least every third year and 
grown in semi-shade. 

In the wild garden also one finds a deli- 


Wanside 


ose 


me 


cate, elusively fresh fragrance amongst 
many of them: hepatica the first to come, 
trout lilies, yellow lady slippers and drifts 
of the Canada violets with trailing arbutus 
outdoing them all. 

The lily of the valley with its lasting 
fragrance like no other flower is, perhaps, 
my favorite. So I grow it in all exposures, 
north, south, east and west so that the time 
of flowering may be drawn out weeks longer. 
However, it should have some sun a part of 
each day and should be divided when it 
ceases to bloom generously. Bring it indoors 
and the fragrance will be intensified. 

Does the pussy willow have a fragrance? 
Grow the “‘French Hybrids” and you will 
be thrilled not only with their size and color 
but when brought inside you will be con- 
scious of their scent similar to that of the 
Spring flowering Witch Hazel. The pinxter 
flower or wild azalea has a beckoning fra- 
grance that no words can describe. Growing 
at the edge of our spruces with the new fra- 
grant mock orange, Belle Etoile, and Coral 
Sea quince, we have a continuous nosegay of 
Spring elegance. 


Gardens 


Horticulture’s most beautiful come from Wayside 


Garden lovers everywhere look with confidence to Wayside for the world’s finest 
new introductions and most beautiful old favorites. See them all in full 
color illustrations with complete listings in Wayside’s new catalog for 1949. 


. Wonderful roses, bulbs, plants, trees, shrubs and perennials for your 
entire garden needs. Exclusive Wayside Gardens’ pedigreed, field- 
grown, Root-strength plants—guaranteed to bloom the first year. 


Beautiful new GLADIOLUS 


An entirely new family of mammoth hybrids imported from 
Holland. Enormous florets bloom on giant stalks dwarfing 
the justly famous “Picardy”. Twenty-two vibrant, clear colors 
from pure white through pastels of rose and pink to yellows, 
reds and purples, 


Described below are just a few of the 18 exciting new 
rennials—all guaranteed superior quality ‘‘Root- 


Other shrubs with fragrant blooms are 
daphne, calycanthus or sweet shrub, may- 
flower viburnum which smells and looks like 
arbutus, and the lilacs, the most fragrant 
of all in my opinion being the old-fashioned 
single white. When bringing lilacs into the 
house remove all the leaves and crush the 
stems. They will keep much better in 
bouquets. 

One day several members of a garden 
club were visiting my garden and they ex- 
claimed “* What is it that smells so sweet?” 
Well, for a moment I could not place it 
myself until I took them to a corner which 
I call my “nose garden.” There in this 
newly-developed section was the sweet 
pepper bush sending out its first blooms and 
doing itself proud. 

So much for the shrubs, but growing with 
them we must not forget the plaintain-lilies 
especially H. plantaginea (H. subcordata), 
the white fragrant one, pansies with their 
bright faces and a scent like no other flower, 
daffodils, narcissi, tulips, the lilies (ma- 
donna and regal), daylilies and the intensely 
sweet ismene which I find lasts well in 
arrangements. All are a must in the fragrant 
garden. 

Climbers with sweet-scented flowers may 
be trained about the windows, porches and 
arbors. First of the roses, the old-fashioned 
climbing American Beauty in my opinion 
outshines all the rest for sweetness and I 
am fond of another climber, Jacotte, which 

See next page 


General 
George Patton 


Beautiful new PERENNIALS 


clove fragrance . . 
Giant Gaillardia “General George Patton”’. 


. grow 8 to 10 inches tall. 
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Strength” plants available only at Wayside. 

Three Hardy English Asters, “Peace,” “Plenty” 
and “Prosperity.” Charming pink-lavender, soft blue 
and rose pink. Easy to grow anywhere, they produce 
2 in. flowers by the thousands. 

Two New Border Pinks, Dianthus Evangeline 
(soft persian rose) and Dinah (deep persian rose with 
maroon center) flower profusely spring and fall. Spicy 


Enormous 4 inch flowers with dark red petals tipped 
with gold. Blooms all summer, producing 60 or more 
large flowers on 3)2 foot high A omg Perfectly hardy. 
Shasta Daisy. White Giant. Noteworthy new shasta 
daisy so completely double it resembles a lovely white 
pompon. Of easiest culture, this remarkable perennial 
produces flowers 2'2 in. in diameter, opening layer upon 
layer to 12 inches deep. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


Almost 200 pages, with hundreds of flowers illus- 
trated in their natural colors. Thousands of gar- 
deners rely on this book, year after year, as their 
source book of ideas and the finest worthwhile 


29 MENTOR AVE. 


new plants. Complete cultural instructions for 
each item. To be sure you get your copy it is 
necessary that you enclose with your request 50¢, 
coin or stamps, to cover postage and handling. 


MENTOR, OHIO 


Wayside w Gardens 
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MORE 
BEAUTIFUL 


MOCK- 
ORANGE 


(Plant Patent 
No. 538) 











A Philadelphus, superior to Virginal, : 
with lovely, pure white, very double 18-24 in. 
blossoms and of greater fragrance. Per- 
fectly hardy, grows to about eight feet, $] 25 | 
but can be kept smaller. Suitable for EACH 
any’ garden. ‘i 

Send for our Complete Catalog Postpaid | 











J. V. Bailey Nurseries, Dept. B, St. Paul 6, Minn. 














CHINESE 
CHESTNUTS 

. RESIST-BLIGHT 

Poe 50 YEARS WITH NUTS 


Easily grown, heavy yielders Northern Strain 
BEST VARIETIES IN U. S. 


SUNNY RIDGE, 425 New St., Swarthmore, Pa. 











Users of 


DRICONURER 
Seldom Change — 


because of 20 years of 
proven performance 
as a safe, certain 
Organic Fertilizer; 
a perfect Blend of 
Peat Moss, os 
Animal and 
Poultry Manure. 



















ATKINS « DURBROW, rnc. fae 


16S JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y 
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Flowers all year ‘round, seedlings by the 
thousand to set out in your spring garden. 
It is easy with Orlyt. Comes in sections that 
go together with bolts and screws. Easy to 
put up anywhere, anytime. $425 buys the 
10 by 11 ft. Orlyt pictured ready to go on 
your foundation. Other basic Orlyt models 
from $190. Automatic heat, ventilation, 
and watering available at reasonable prices. 
Send for fascinating folder, No. 70. 


See it at the Spring Flower Shows 


LORD & BURNHAM | 


DES PLAINES, ILL 















IRVINGTON, N.Y 
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has a rich, glossy, leatherlike foliage im- 
mune to insects or disease and salmon and 
gold blooms with wavy petals. We all know 
the fragrance of the wisteria, Clematis 
paniculata and akebia but I love best of all 
the moonflowers which open at dusk, send- 
ing out their overpowering sweetness from 
the greenish-white blooms. We watch this 
finest of all moving pictures on nature’s 


| sereen and bring them indoors for a dinner 


table centerpiece. 

My favorite perennials are the peonies 
and I like the scent so much that before the 
rose bugs can ruin the blooms I cut them 
when the bud shows color, fill all the vases 
and enjoy a peony feast. There are many 
of the perennials worth growing for both 
fragrance and dependability, iris of all 
types, heliotrope, pinks, hybrid tea roses, 
phlox, stock and fraxinella. 

Personal tastes differ widely as to the fra- 
grance of some annuals such as petunias and 
nasturtiums, although I like them for their 


| clean smell and the petunias for their excel- 


lent keeping qualities. Many of the annuals 
are sweet-scented: sweet alyssum, migno- 
nette, sweet peas, sweet william which is 
really a biennial and the nicotiana smelling 
like the tuberose. 

Speaking of foliage, who can resist the 
crushed aromatic leaves of many of the 
herbs lemon verbena and scented gerani- 
ums, wonderfully useful in bouquets of 
unscented flowers. 

So, as the season begins to wane and 
the chrysanthemums come into bloom that 
educated nose of mine glories in the faintly 
sweet but spicy odor both of blooms and 
foliage. 


Grass on Terraces 

Now that the war stringency has passed 
and old burlap bags are readily obtainable 
one of the best ways to obtain a stand of 
grass on banks and terraces is as follews: 
Sow the seed in early Spring or Fall. It is 
best to prepare the surface by raking but 
the cultivation should be shallow. If ferti- 
lizer is necessary do not spare the phosphate. 

By. opening the bags along the seams 
about one square yard of burlap will be 
yielded by each. Ordinary loose-woven 
grain bags are best. These may be second- 
grade used bags. A few holes will not be 
objectionable and the cost will be less. 

Spread the burlap squares on the seeded 
ground beginning at the bottom of the ter- 
race and running in horizontal courses, like 
shingles on a roof. The adjoining courses 
should overlap slightly and each succeeding 
course should overlap the one below. 
Square-topped staples made of heavy wire, 
about four inches in each dimension should 
be used to secure the burlap to the ground. 

If a considerable area drains over the 
top of the bank it is well to bury the top 
edge of the upper course slightly to prevent 
the drainage water from cutting channels 
beneath the burlap. If properly done the 
heaviest rains will cause no erosion nor will 
the soil puddle and bake. 

The grass comes up through the fabric 
which serves as a mulch and ultimately as 
humus as the burlap decays. The cost is 
much less than sodding and no special care 
or watering is necessary after the first op- 
eration. 

— H. F. Sroke. 
Roanoke, Va. 








BERKELEY NUGGET—Gold 


COLUMBINE—White _ 
CONSTANCE MEYER— 
Pink toned 

DOLLY MADISON—Wine 





Plants grown in Washington's famous 
Yakima Valley are extra vigorous, producing 
large flowers on sturdy stalks. 

15 RHIZOMES for $3.50 (Postpaid) Regular catalog value of $5.25 or more 

35 RHIZOMES for $7.00 (Postpaid) 
CHOOSE VARIETIES AND QUANTITIES FROM LIST 
ATTYE EUGENIA—Soft yel 


BLACK MAGIC—Neoar black 







KING TUT—Red brown 
_ _JOYANCE—Creom 
MAGNIFICA—Crimson 


DAUNTLESS—Red 
DORE — Doffodil 
—..GAUCHO—Red and yellow 
—— ELKHART —Red 
~—FRANCHEVILLA—Fown 
— GLEAM—Light blue 
——GUDRUN— White 


—_TINT O TAN—Bronze 
—ZWANENBURG— 
Cream ond moroon 


JOHN H, MARBLE, vena. 22% 22 72vingren 

















SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 





HORTICULTURE + 


CULTURE. Please send it to: 





Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for one year's subscription (12 issues) to HortI- 


NII icin onccnsincuicigereiaeneiaiiill SEE 
$2.00 A AW FOR U. S. © CANADIAN—FOREIGN $3.00 
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Increasing the Size of Cherries 


According to a report in the Journal of Agricultural Research, 
a significant increase in the size of fruit on Montmorency cherries 
has been obtained by the use of wax emulsion sprays, the work 
being carried on by Neal, Barr, Gardner, Rasmussen and Miller 
at the Michigan Experiment Station. A one-per cent concentra- 
tion appears to be sufficient whether applied as an individual 
treatment or in combination with other sprays. There is also 
reason to believe that apple trees will benefit by similar treat- 
ment. Apparently the increase results from a reduction in the 
rate of transpiration through the leaves. 


Gladiolus Troubles 


A. W. Dimock and C. E. Campbell of Cornell University in 
cooperation with J. H. Snyder of Sodus, N. Y., are at present in- 
vestigating the fusarium yellows disease which causes serious 
losses to gladiolus growers. Current methods of control, while 
effective, cause considerable injury to some varieties. So far, sat- 
isfactory control has been obtained with fermate, tersan, sodium 
dimethy]-dithio-carbamate and puratized. Particularly with the 
first three, no injury or evidence of delay in blooming was dis- 
covered and the first two appear to have the additional advantage 
of requiring only very short treatments or momentary dips. 


Boron Deficiencies 


According to N. D. Morgan in Better Crops With Plant Food, 
boron deficiencies have also been observed on a number of legume 
species. In the Central States the most pronounced symptom is 
a red coloration, sometimes purplish, affecting first the margins 
of the tip half. Then it spreads over the entire leaf. The tip turns 
brown and dies. In alfalfa this coloration is also associated with 
yellow. In such non-leguminous crops as cauliflower, however, 
one of the most pronounced symptoms is a hollow stem visible 
upon splitting open the flower head. 





Low 
Fine Yourg Plants, 12-in. High. Slender now, will 


grow bushy. Small Ball of Earth. Pay express (about 
8¢ a plant) on arrival 






Insert: Kalmia, on arrival. Photo: Rhododendrons, planted 3 years 


Rhododendron, Maximum, white in July ) 5 each kind 
o*eues 50 for $17.50 (5 for $3.00) 20 plants 


Rhododendron, Catawbiense, rose in June 
.. . . 50 for $27.50 (5 for $3.75) q $13.50 


Rhododendron, Carolina, pink in May 
.. . - 50 for $27.50 (5 for $3.75) 


Kalmia, (Mountain Laurel) pink-white in June 
.... 80 for $20.00 (5 for $3.00) J 


Any five of above, 112 ft. B & B, bushy 


25 each kind 
100 plants 


$47.50 





specimens (4 years older, Write for Catalog! 
12 times heavier). . . for $1 5.75 - 
Bape ate Cate 
prices, escri 
Kelsey Nursery Service over 960 diferent kinas f 
; of trees, shrubs, Suits. 
evergreens, perenniais. 
Established 1878 No other catalog like . 
is puDilis . 
BEET: 50 Church St., New York 7,.N. Y. (except 5c west ov lowe), 
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Cast Iron Lawn Furniture 





Grape design, graceful and 
strong. Painted in long-lasting 
white. Settee, $25. Chairs, $15 
each. All 28 in. high. Also other 


Pai 
43 


designs, 
benches. 


Flower Stand 


two 12 in. arms, four 10 in. 
arms, three 7 in. arms. Arms 
movable to any position. Wt. 35 


lbs. $29.50 without pots or 
flowers. 
Send check or money order. 


Crated free. Specify freight or 
express collect. 
Immediate delivery. 


J.F. Day & Co., Dept. 50 


tables, round-the-tree 


Cast Iron 


nted in long-lasting white, 
in. high. Two 14 in. arms, 


Order today. 


1901 Fourth Avenue 5, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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HYBRID 


LILACS 


Three of the world’s finest varieties in 
their color class, as rated by the Ameri- 
can Association of botanical gardens and 


arboretums. All very late lemoine 
hybrids. . 
MONGE..... 8.3...Reddest to date 
VESTALE. ...8.5. . Very best white 
FIRMAMENT. .8.7....Rare sky blue 


Two-Year Heavy Plants, About Two Feet Tall 
$2.00 each — One of each variety $5.00 


Quantity limited. Order now. Send check or money- 
order. No C.O.Ds. Postpaid in April. 


CULTURAL HINTS BASED ON NEARLY ONE-HALF 
CENTURY OF GROWING BETTER LILACS (ON 
THEIR OWN ROOTS} INCLUDED FREE 
NURSERIES 


INSLOW? weoneonsre 


* NEEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS * 
The Country Nursery (Closest to Home 
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Arlington Farm Store 
Headquarters for Power Gardening Equipment 


* Rotary Tillers 
° Garden Tractors 


¢ Power Lawn 
Mowers 


We have the most 
complete stock — all 
sizes, types and 
makes—in New 
England here for you 
to see. 


Free literature sent 


on request. Write ¢ 
Phone ¢ Visit 


ARLINGTON FARM STORE 


17 Prescott Street Arlington 74, Mass. 
(Advocate Building) Tel. ARlington 5-6620 


PINK CALLA | 




























Loveliest of indoor flowers — newest 
Richardia Rehmanii Calla variety. 
Delicate, light-pink blossoms, 
size flowers. 
temperature. Delight your family .. . 
es summer into your living room. 
RTIFIED, TOP-QUALITY 2” 
BULBS, GUARANTEED TO GROW, 
Plus 2 HANDSOME 4%” Copper- 
Colored Styrene JARDINIERES, 
Plus 2 BAGS OF 
| eager tee POTTING MOSS, 
us 
for only $2. Don't delay, 
TODAY! First purchase enrolls you 
as a Member, without obligation, in 
the famous 


BULB OF THE MONTH CLUB 


125 Madison, Dept. HT Chicago 3, Ill. 
You Want, at 


These Low Prices! 25¢ 


\a ZF 

‘2? SPECIAL! All are high quality, giant 
flowered. Good-sized bulbs, guaranteed 
“ato bloom this summer. Many prefer 
this size for largest number of flower 
F.. spikes at little cost. Selected favorite 
-akinds, all best colors mixed. You'll get 
years of enjoyment from these bulbs 
. —real blooming size, not “‘bulblets’’. 
Save money at this special price—order 
today! Postpaid: 10 Bulbs 25c; 45 for $1. 
: Burpee Seed and Bulb Catalog FREE— 
All the best flowers, vegetables; 128 pages. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


376 Burpee Bidg. 376 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32,Pa. °™ Clinton, lowa 


larger 








FOR YOUR 
GARDEN 
LIBRARY 


This big 56 page Catalogue ' 
for 1949 is a “‘must’’ for 
every serious gardeoer. Ic 
will help you plan and 
plant your garden. It de- 
scribes and illustrates the 
best Roses; unusual Azaleas, Rho- 
dodendrons, and many other Flowering Shrubs and 
roses; all the Novelty and old favorite Perennials. 
Free east of M ippi; 25¢ elsewbere. C 
record ve receive their “ny annately 





oe a 





Bobbink & Atkins 
Rose Growers and Nurserymen 


522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 


Visitors always welcome 
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7 Amazing $2 BARGAIN | 


Easy to grow at room | 





SHREDDED | 


Growing Instructions — Al! 
ORDER | 








ACID SOILS 


By G. G. NEARING 
Demarest, N. J. 


A criticism of an article in November 
Horticutture by V. A. Tiedjens. This is 
the final such to be used. 


OIL acidity is not entirely understood 
by even the deepest students of soil 
chemistry, and I regret to say that most 
of the deepest are several feet underground. 
For the average gardener such matters 
must be discussed in easy language. So 
prone is the public to do the wrong thing 
with plants that writers try desperately to 
drive home a few facts in simple, easily- 
remembered language. Thus, the matter of 
soil acidity has been over-simplified and, 
with a few commas left out, has led to 
results unfortunate and often diastrous. 
Contrary to countless printed statements, 
ericaceous plants do not require an acid soil. 
| They require soil with physical and chemi- 





cal properties which anyone experienced in | 


their culture knows how to furnish but for 
which no one has yet supplied a satisfactory 
analysis. This soil nearly always gives a 
pH reading lower than 6 which is acid. 


By an easily understood but illogical twist | 


of thought a notion has been concocted and 
clothed in seeming high authority that any 


soil can be fitted for ericaceous plants by | 
adding chemicals to reduce the pH. This is | 


erroneous. Chemicals should seldom be used 
at all. There are emergency cases in which 
the administration of a little sulphur will 
save plants apparently destined to swift 
death. But sulphur is a mild poison to be 
used with caution. If any chemical is ap- 


plied, it should be either sulphur or tannic | 


acid and carefully according to directions. 
It must be remembered that too acid a soil 
causes just such conditions as Dr. aren 
noted on his sulphur plot. 

The proper soil for azaleas and oe 
ericaceous plants is a light loose loam 
consisting largely of decayed vegetable 
matter. Leaf mold is ideal. Ordinary soils 

See next page 





ALITY ROSES * BULBS 


ith SHRUBS 


r 
EES 
MENTAL TR ERRY PLANTS 


RUT TREES and ® 


send for Complete Catalog 


0105 NURSERY 


HILLSBORO, OREGON 










Glider Mode/ FLAME GUN 


with 100 PRACTICAL USES! 












Sterilize poultry houses, 
kennels, borns. Use as port- 
able home forge. Melt ice, 


KILL WEEDS, crab grass, 
Conade thistle,— stalks, 
seeds ond roots. Destroy 


brush, caterpillar nests, 

diseased trees, grasshop- thaw pipes. Safe, inex: 
pers, chinch bugs, etc. pensive. Burns only 6% 
Goer tntgatton dchen, spl kerosene -94% oir! Thov- 


sands of sotistied users. 


Write for FREE CATALOG. 









HAUCK MFG. CO., 99 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15,1.Y. 

















TAXUS —-YEWS 


WELL-ROOTED BABY YEWS 


$1.75 per 10; $16.00 per hundred 
POSTPAID 


Taxus m. hatfieldi — Hatfield's Yew 
(Original Strain) 


Taxus m. hicksi — Hick’s Yew 
Taxus c. capitata — Upright Yew 
Order Early. Ready for shipment June Ist 


No C.O.D. 
A =©6rs PINE GARDENS) A 
49 Pine Avenue 


Milton 86, Mass. 





























NO GREEN THUMB NEEDED 


Do YOU have a BARE SPOT where NOTHING will 
GROW? A SICK house plant? Too SANDY soil or too 
HEAVY soil? A POOR lawn in spots? Then BUILD your 
soil—FEED your plants in ONE operation with 


Amazingly NEW FMG 


FOR MORE GROWTH. Won't Burn. PLANT FOOD 
AND SOIL BUILDER. Be PROUD of your growing 
things!! AMAZE your neighbors!! by a grower for 
growers. Made and sold only by 


FRANK'S MARKET GARDEN 
Growers Since 1919 
1398 ALLEN STREET e SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
$1.98 per Bu. Bag Prepaid—Order Now! 











HELENE BOLL 


August 22, 1948 
“It was a great pleasure to meet you and to 
see your most delightful pictures of New 
England gardens. The members of the Man- 
chester Garden Club felt that you gave them 
real inspiration and courage to make changes 
and work for finer and better gardens in the 
future.”—Mabel L. Schwarz, President, Man- 
chester, Vermont Garden Club. 








271 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
KE 6-7758 











SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon re- 
quest, lists seeds of the less usual species 
alpines, bulbs, shrubs, conservatory exotics 
and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 














Dept. B 











Think of it! For just 
$2 you get 6 fine, 
healthy No. 1 Field 
Grown 2-Year-Oid 
Rosebushes and 2 
fruit tyges! You get 
2 Red Radiance, 2 
Editor McFarland 
(glowing pink), 2 
two-tone Talisman! Also one Elberta peach tree and one 
red Delicious Apple tree! As bonus for prompt ordering, 
you get 6 GLADIOLUS BULBS in rainbow mixtures—AT NO 
ADDITIONAL COST. Send no money! We ship COD. You 
pay for stock when delivered, plus postage and COD 
charges. Rush your order today, A post card will do 
DOLLAR BARGAINS—YOUR CHOICE 








10 CHINESE ELM, Shade Tree, 2 to 3 ft. high $1.00 
$ RED BUD TREES, 2 to 3 ft. high $1.00 
6 GOLDEN BELL FORSYTWIA. 18 to 24 inch size $1.00 
3 CREPE MYRTLE, Watermelon Red $1.00 
5 DOGWOOD, Red Twig, 18 to 24 inch size $1.00 

25 PRIVET (WEDGE), 12 to 18 inch, fast grower $1.00 
3 ABELIA, Glossy Leaves, 12 to 15 inch $1.00 

10 BARBERRY, red leaf and berries in Winter $1.00 
3 NANDINA, Ornamental in Fall and Winter . $1.00 


* per ap eal eee ee 7 


TEXAS NURSERIES 
Dept. 6-a WINNSBORO, TEXAS 


HORTICULTURE 
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ACID 


if not alkaline can usually be fitted tempo- 
rarily by mixing into them some kind of 
peat. The peat, however, must not be used 
unmixed but must be spaded thoroughly 
into the area of planting. Within a few 
years the peat will disappear and the 
ground will then be as unfit for azaleas as 
it was before the peat was added. The office 
of the peat is chiefly to lighten the texture 
and only incidentally to prevent alkalinity 





which, for all Prof. Tiedjens may imply, | 


is commonly fatal. 

Because the unfit soil will not remain 
light a new soil should be built continuously 
on top of the old, easily and painlessly. 


Since you want this soil to consist of leaf | 
mold, you make a permanent mulch of | 


leaves which as the lower, older ones rot 
into plant food, must be continually re- 
newed above. The azaleas like that mold 
just under the mulch so well that they grow 
practically all their feeding roots in it. 
Hence, you must never disturb the mulch, 


for disturbing it will expose these roots to | 


dry air and frost. When so treated for four 
or five years (Nature has been doing it for 
several million years) azaleas and rhododen- 
drons fill out with many branches drooping 
to the ground and you no longer need to 
mulch them, for they mulch themselves. 
Their own fallen leaves and the tree leaves 
blowing in are held there — provided you 
do not rake them away — by the low, 


twiggy growth. There is no other way to | 


maintain azaleas and rhododendrons for 
a long, happy life. 

Do not make the mistake of imitating 
nursery practises. The nurseryman cannot 
usually treat plants as their future welfare 
demands, because he does not want them 


to have a future on his grounds and is ter- | 


rified if he thinks they will. Nursery prac- 
tises are aimed at fitting plants to be moved 


and moving is not good for plants — it is | 


merely necessary. Let the nurseryman grow 


azaleas without a mulch and with deep | 


roots. He can keep them alive that way for 
a while but they will never really thrive 


and, in particular, will never bush out and | 
touch their branches to the ground until | 


mulched for several years undisturbed. 


As to lime, magnesium limestone is less | 
harmful to ericaceous plants than high | 


calcium limestone, as Dr. Tiedjens suggests. 


In dry countries, if the bed rock is lime. | 
stone, comparatively few ericaceous plants | 


will be found but some do grow there on the 
accumulations of decayed vegetable matter 


over the limestone. Explorers tell us that in | 


western China are whole ranges of moun- 
tains consisting entirely of limestone and 
clothed with rhododendrons. Species de- 
scribed as rooting directly in this rock have 
been brought to lime areas in both England 
and America but with results extremely 
dubious. Those regions of China have 


much heavier rainfall than ours. When it | 


rains, the water which supplies plant roots 
seeps down to them from the surface. 
When it is dry the roots are supplied by 
water seeping upward from underground. 


See next page 
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Enhance the Beauty of Your Garden 


with SCHEEPERS' NATIVE WILD FLOWERS. 
ROCK PLANTS, FERNS AND VINES 


Special Spring Offering 


21 extra selected plants three each of the following: Lady Fern, Ostrich 
Fern, Maidenhair Fern, Evergreen Wood Fern, Cinnamon Fern, 
Christmas Fern and Bladder Fern. Special collection price: $5.50. 
42 extra selected plants six of each; special collection price: $10.00. 






















Trailing Arbutus. A creeping, evergreen plant bearing 
clusters of fragrant pink flowers in April and May, form- 
ing clumps six to eighteen inches in diameter. Extra 
selected plants. $3.75 for five. $16.50 for 25. 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit. Attractive single flower. Bulbous plant 
ranging from six inches to three feet. lriteresting flower 
with reddish-colored seed cluster replacing flower. April 
to May flowering range. Extra selected plants. $2.75 
for ten. $25.00 per 100. 


Planting and cultural instructions accompany each order. & 7) 








Upon receipt of your order, we will send 
you the new 1949 edition of “Beauty 
from Bulbs” containing natural color illus- 
trations of Scheepers highest quality bulbs 
and roots, as well as a list of 59 varieties 


of recommended native wild flowers, vy: 





——/ plants, vines and ferns. 
Ny 


2 86S pat 3 
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Flower Bulb Specialists 
37 Wall St., New York 5 


HN SCHEEPERS, inc. 























YS Y, Interesting 


to see your garden again after the snow has gone. You will be making plans for 
planting hardy trees and shrubs. You will want some of our northern grown plants 
freshly dug and promptly delivered, as this means much in their successful aftergrowth. 


>» We grow New England plants for New England people but of course we send a good 
many to others and will be glad to send to you wherever your garden may be. 


A catalog on request 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 

















As an Aid to BETTER Gardening 


For Finer Vegetables and Flowers 


This year be sure of producing finer, more healthful vegetables, 
more gorgeous flowers, and richer lawns. HYPER-HUMUS, the 
cultivated soil organic, will aid root growth, regulate moisture, 
and supply necessary soil bacteria, Results show immediately, 
and rewards are sure, 


Get Genuine HYPER-HUMUS 
Sold thru established Dealers »* Write for helpful free folder 


ee scil Orsenic —HYPER-HUMUS CO. * evi?» 


Soil Organic 
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BOSTON 
CHAIN-LINK 


FENCES 


BUILDERS OF CHAIN LINK AND 
RUSTIC WOOD FENCES 


Our Service Includes Measuring Your Property 
and Recommending Most Desirable Type of 
Fencing. 


Phone or Write for Estimate or One of Our 
Representatives. 


BOSTON CHAIN LINK 
FENCE CO. 


350 ADAMS STREET, DORCHESTER 
TAlbot 5-1800 


Home Fencing and Estate Fencing 
A Specialty 

















FIRE 
ALARM 


“PROTECTOWIRE” is the 
proven automatic fire de- 
tection and alarm system. 
It is quickly installed in 
any type of building and 
is unnoticeable and inex- 
pensive. For homes, 
schools, hotels, churches, 
anything that will burn. 
Free literature on request, 
including proof of per- 
formance. 


Why, 


© BROT ENT 
STAC 


Derr. 9E 
MASSACHUSETTS 


A 


N59 


= 


zs 


HANOVER 


GETRE LEE GEE LEE LE GEE 
HOLLY Hardy English 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Well rooted cuttings of the 14 varieties of English holly | 


listed by H. Gleason Mattoon in Dec. '48 issue of Hort: 
culture. The parent trees are all old sturdy specimens 
growing in the northeast, whose hardiness will be trans 
mitted through cuttings. Guaranteed true to name. 


STURDY POT GROWN STOCK (Some 2 yrs. old) 


1 each of 5 named varieties (1 male)...... 
1 each of 10 named var. (1 male) 


2 each of 14 named var. (2 male). 


Cultural directions with stock 


Cash with order. Sorry no C.O.D 
No deiveries before April. Orders 
acknowledged in sequence received 
Money refunded if stock is sold 


WILMAT HOLLY Box 37 Chestertown, Md 


AAA ASS, | 








Rare ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1949 CATALOGUE, the most compre- 
hensive published, 2580 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an 
up-to-date collection of Delphiniums, 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large selec- 
tion of Herbaceous, alpine plant and 
shrub seeds. Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN, LTD. 
Ipswich, England 


Dept. 10 








ACID 


The water from above which, to begin with 
was acidified by carbon dioxide gas col- 
lected from the air, leaches through the 
highly organic and usually acid top soil. 
It is therefore acid. The water from below 
comes from a contact with whatever miner- 
als occur in the subsoil and has dissolved 
some of them. Thus in a dry climate, if the 
rock is limestone, the roots must drink 
lime water for long periods. Azaleas do not 
like it. In Kansas they do not grow. 














‘|| Bulletin Sale 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


Horticultural Hall 
Boston 15, Mass. 


House Plants 
and How to Grow Them 


Price 25 cents 


Begonias and How to Grow 
Them, by Bessie W. Buxton 
.. with additional notes from 
Horticulture. 


Price 25 cents 


These two bulletins are on sale 
at reduced prices 


| What Do You Know About 
Poison Ivy? by George Graves 


Price 25 cents 


| 
Any of above bulletins will 
be sent postpaid on receipt 
of payment. 





























Large imported Swedish Bales 
Delivered in Philadelphia and vicinity 


Or F. O. B. shipping point. 


E. L. SHUTE & CO., Line Lexington, Pa. 

















All types of wood, wire and wrought 


iron fences 


SECURITY FENCE CO. 


440 Somerville Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


Branches 
Manchester, N. H. « Portland, Me. « Providence, R. |. 
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From 
PITZONKA 










For exceptional col- 
ors, hardy strains, 
prolific blooms and 
most desired varie- 
ties, Pitzonka’s 
pansies are the 
best. Ideal for win- 
dow box, border, 
rock garden or bou- 
quet. Plan to use them 
~ jn your spring garden. 
TRY prone } 50 plants . $2.25 ppd. 
PRIZE MIXTURE $100 plants . $4.25 ppd. 


Pitzonka's perennials should also be included in your 
garden planting. Write today for our new 


PUTZINKA 







I) spring catalog 
\ in full color. 


ve, it’s Free! 





PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
Box 339 ol, Pa. 





“Nature Packed” 


HOLLY 


New—nothing like it anywhere else. 
Send for free booklet 
EARLE DILATUSH 


Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 {Near Trenton} Robbinsville, N. J. 

















STURDY HARDY PERENNIALS 


Strong, well-rooted plants, packed to carry 
safely coast to coast, and then live, thrive 
and flower. Hundreds of kinds, many of them 
rare or unusual, in our New Illustrated Catalog. 
Ask for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 














DWARF APPLES, PEARS ,\N-7OU%, 
ty 


a 3 
a i Require little space; easy to grow; pro- 
t% duce amazingly well, (usually over 1 
bushel per tree); often bear fruit 2nd 
year! Ideal for those empty corners. 
Decorative as well as productive. New 
catalog shows 6 apple, 2 pear varieties; 
yall superior quality, well-rooted trees. 
Also offers finest in Grapes, Fruit and 
Nut Trees, Berry Plants. Thousands of satisfied customers. 
Send for catalog NOW. J. E. Miller Nurseries, 544 W. 
Lake, Canandaigua, N. Y. 








NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 














ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN SAND 


in a box, house or hotbed. Scientific Instructions, 

Cop righted, including culture, $1.00. It is easy to root 
ttings, quickly. of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, 
vergreens, 

instructions. 


Arzaleas, Camellics 


Free catalog en Gardenias, 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. 27, BILOXI, MISS. 





Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings 


Really reliable. Méillions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful grey green color blends with 

garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


permanent 







HORTICULTURE 


Roeea, 
all plants, any time, with our simple 
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S pleenwort 
From page 85 


fern. Under especially favorable conditions | 


of climate and environment in Alabama, 
it is known to reproduce from spores and 
various members of the American Fern So- 
ciety, particularly Dr. Everett G. Logue of 


Williamsport, Pa., and Mrs. Grace B. Grif- | 
feth of Rochester, N. Y. have shown that — 


it can readily be raised from spores and in 
quantity under controlled conditions. Mrs. 
Griffeth also found that, although her cul- 
tures did well enough in the house, they did 


not survive the Winter outdoors without | 


special protection. 
It seems probable also from what little 


we know that individual plants in the wild | 


are in the North short-lived. We may learn 
more about this from the plants at the 
cobble but at present it seems that the 
hybrid lacks vitality and that it will always 
have more scientific than horticultural in- 
terest. However, anyone who wishes to 
grow it as a curiosity can do so with a little 
care and patience, if he can find a source of 
supply for spores. 


New for 1949 
From page 88 


size. The plants are also tall and should be 
effective where size is a major factor. 

Available, but in very limited quantities, 
is also a very dwarf and beautifully double 
pyrethrum. The flowers are uniform and 
attractive rose-pink. Two new platycodons, 
Bristol Belle, a more or less lavender sort, 
and the shell-pink, Bristol Blush, like all 
platycodons should turn out to be very use- 
ful and dependable perennials in the garden. 

In the violet clan we now have Blue 
Giant, offered for the first time. The centers 
are distinctly marked with white and the 
flowers come on long stems, ideally suited 
for cutting. Another factor is the delightful 
fragrance. Likewise delightfully scented are 
the two new hardy pinks, Diana, making a 
bushy plant about eight inches high and ten 
to twelve inches across. The color is a deep 
persian rose with a darker center. Its com- 
panion, Evangeline, is much lighter in tone, 
being described more properly as a soft 
pink. It is a little dwarfer plant but like- 
wise very prolific blooming. 

For those that like blue in the perennial 
border the new anchusa, Blue Stars, with 
its small forget-me-not like blooms will be 
very useful. The plant grows to a height of 
about 18 inches, and after the first burst of 
bloom carries on on a smaller scale the rest 
of the season. 
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WEEDAW, 


REMOVES 


Dandelions, Plantain, or any 
other broad-leaved weeds 


Effectively and Quickly 


No stooping, kneeling or bending. Simple to use. Just 
insert Weedawl into the center of dandelion or any 
other broad-leaved weed, turn and remove roots and 
all, leaving turf unimpaired. 

Eliminates need of mixtures, frequent applications, 
additional paraphernalia. Cannot injure grass, clover 
or nearby shrubs. Will 
remove any broad-leaf 
weed. Sold on money 
back guarantee. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you with Weedawl send 
$1.95 to 


ARENDY CO. 
HINGHAM, MASS. 
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All types. Picket, Screen, Hurdle, Post Sue SE i PN doi ty 
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and Rail. * 


GARDEN TOOL HOUSES ra Se hak 
Made in sections. Easily erected by et Cm 
anyone. Shipped anywhere. All sizes. : 


OUTDOOR FURNITURE ASK QUESTIONS OF OUR 
Comfortable, smooth, rustic cedar. ATTENDANTS 
Leave outdoors in any weather. 


TAKE HOME OUR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS 
WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. ° 767 East Street, Walpole, Mass. 


















































Trace L contains these 15 essential 


ee 
© . elements in guaranteed amounts: 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
calcium, magnesium, iron, sodium, 


sulphur, manganese, zinc, boron, 
iodine, copper, molybdenum, 
cobalt. 















Soluble plant food . . . TWE COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


Satisfies all major pliant food needs 
with 15 essential elements in guaranteed amounts 


Trace L goes far beyond any ordinary fertilizer or plant 
food because it contains essential mineral elements so 
often lacking in apparently fertile soil. These 15 elements 
help to assure growing plants — indoors or outdoors — 
sturdy, luxuriant growth, and resistance to disease and 
insect pests. All elements are scientifically balanced for 
safe and successful use on all plant life. 


Easy to Use... Economical 
Trace L contains no filler! Every minute particle is com- 
pletely available plant food. One teaspoonful in a gallon 
of water treats 100 square feet. Every pound jar makes 
100 gallons of Trace L solution. Apply sparingly at each 
plant or sprinkle generously over entire area. Nontoxic. 
If your local dealer does not handle Trace L, send to us 
direct. Also available in 14 Ib. jars, 15, 35 & 100 Ib. drums. 


Trace L—the Complete Piant Food 





Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


Send $1.00 for a 1-Ib. jar. 
Try it on house plants — 
anything or everything 
in your garden or green- 
house. Watch your lawn, 
plants, shrubs, flowers, 
grow; develop intense 
green foliage; increase 
number and size of 
blooms. If you cannot see 
results after a thorough 
trial, return the jar and 
we will refund your 
money. Mail coupon. 













— Se Ae 
SARATOGA LABORATORIES, INC. _ 
Dept. H-2, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
) Yes, I accept your trial offer, satisfaction guaranteed. Here’s | 
for * hungry ve $1.00 for one jar of Trace L — enough for 100 gallons of liquid 
plant food. 
vegetable gardens | (0 Send me literature and full information on Trace L | 
flower gardens () Send full prices on quantity lots. 
lawns, shrubs, trees | Name ceoeccccecesseccseeesesecs aee $2 oN CeCe CECE ESE ESE EEE ESS | 
| greenhouse plants F address... ee A iy AN eee 
potted plants | City ee vik PRE Re cidearannns 
ee eee —__ —_—— a a 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 





BULBS AND FLOWERS. The Blue Ribbon List of the 
Worlds Finest Daffodils; 1948 issue listing 974 varieties 
now ready for distribution. Write for your copy. FRESH 
DAFFODIL BLOOMS direct from grower. Picked in 
our fields one day, delivered to your home the next day 
by Special Delivery. 12 dozen blooms in 12 varieties. 
These Novelty Boxes are wonderful Easter presents. 
Available during March and April. Price $3.75 per box. 
THE DAFFODIL MART, Nuttall P.O., Gloucester 
Co., Va. 


RARE DOUBLE “FLAME”’ AMARYLLIS, 30 to 35 
twirled petals per flower, limited quantity, Flowering 
bulbs $5. Named Giant Hybrid Amaryllis list on _re- 
quest. HILLTOP ENTERPRISES, Box 281, Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. 


BEE AND BUTTERFLY GARDEN. Special six packet 
collection, seeds of unusual new flowering plants es- 
necially rich in nectar and attractive to bees and butter- 
flies. This is a bee and butterfly garden and flower gar- 
den all in one. With planting directions, $1.00 postpaid. 
Free illustrated circular ‘‘Seeds of Honey Plants”’. 
PELLETT GARDENS, Atlantic, Iowa. 


FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS are the answer 
to increased costs of garden maintenance. All American 
gardeners need important new book by Britain’s expert 
A. T. Johnson — ‘‘Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Magnolias, 
Camellias & Ornamental Cherries’. Fully illustrated. 
Price $2.00 post paid direct from Publishers MY GAR- 
DEN (H), 34Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
W. C, 2, England. 


POTATO LEAF TOMATO. Best early variety. % oz. 
packet 25¢. Request folder. Includes Southland variety. 
GLECKLERS: Seedmen, Metamora, Ohio. 

















RHODODENDRON, Native azaleas, hemlock, laurel, 
dogwood, white pine, arbutus, calico bushes. List free. 
NATURE’S GREENHOUSE, Tallulah Falls, Geor- 
gia. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS — Cacti and Succulents tropics 
and accessories. Free List. YOARS HOUSEPLANT 
NURSERY, Bunker Hill, Ind. 


MINIATURE SCROLL STANDS, 3” x 1%” black 
$.50, brass pin holders, heavy lead bases, 5’’ x 1’’, $1.00, 
Tri-sectional $1.50. Floral Clay $.25. Postpaid, No 
C.O.D's please. RUTH SHOPMYER, Manchester 
Road, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


WILD FLOWERING PLANTS: Rhododendrons, 
azaleas, trees, shrubs, perennials, ferns — vines. Free 
catalogue. THREE LAURELS, Marshall, N. C. 


HARDY NATIVE NEW ENGLAND PLANTS. 
Twenty-two years in the business) RED CEDAR 
WILDFLOWER AND FERN NURSERY, Falls 
Village, Connecticut. 


DAYLILIES — Grown easily from best hand-polli- 
nated Seed. 85 Seed $2.00, EVERETT KENNELL, 585 
Beahan Road, Rochester 11, N. Y. 




















GLADS POSTPAID. Prolific varieties. 30 winners 
$3.50, 40 assorted $3.50, 100 flowering size $3.50, 20 
recent introductions $3.50. Satisfaction guaranteed; 
price list. FRANK DU BOIS, Southport, Conn. 


**CORSAGES FOR MILADY,”’ 9 photos, $.75. Cor- 
sage kit with book, $2.25. GLAD REUSCH, 1005 
Riverside, Jacksonville, Fla. 








GARDEN GEMS — From show collections in Philadel- 
phia area, 10 Azaleas, all different $3.00. BUCKING- 
HAM NURSERY, Box 144, Buckingham, Pa. 


DAHLIAS — The best of the New, the choicest of the 
Old. Price List FREE. CRONACHER DAHLIA GAR- 
DENS, Ironton, Ohio. 


SPECIAL SPRING OFFERS: 12 all different, first 
size, giant gladiolus $1, labelled $1.20. Pacific Hybrid 
Delphinium seed, last crop, 500 for only 50¢. Get our il- 
lustrated color circular of gladiolus, dahlias, begonias, 
lillies, gloxinias, and many other choice items, also 
list of giant pansies, annuals, and perennials. PAUL 
WARD, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 


GLADIOLUS — New, rare, hardy, novelties. ROBIN- 
SON’S, Box 31, Sebastopol, Calif. 


WHITE BIRCH, 9-15’, $15.00 per 100; White Dog- 
wood 12—18’', $12.00 per 100, Red, Scarlet, Willow and 
Pin oaks. 4-9’ — $8.00 per 100. Baltic Ivy $6.00 per 
100. Send for list of 150 RARE PLANTS. ALANWOLD 
NURSERY, P. O., Neshaminy, Pennsylvania. 


HEMEROCALLIS (Daylilies), Siberian, Spuria and 
Tall Bearded Iris for Spring shipment. Leading varieties, 
excellent plants. Write for list. TOPNOTCH GAR- 
DENS, Chesterton, Indiana. 




















LILY SEEDS. Finest varieties. Easy to grow from seed. 
List freee RANSOM SEED SPECIALTIES, San 
Gabriel, Calif. 


CORSAGES: Be ‘‘best-dressed."’ ‘*The Trick of Mak- 
ing Your Own Corsages,”’ a beautiful little book with 
complete instructions, fully illustrated, by Sophia 
Naumburg, Nationally Accredited Flower Show Judge. 
Price $1.00 postpaid. Corsage Kit containing floral tape 
and tying wire for 30 corsages, also florists’ pins and 
corsage ribbon. Book with Kit $3.00 postpaid. FLORAL 
ART, Dept. O, P.O. Box 85, West Englewood, N. J. 
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RAISE YOUR OWN TREES and shrubs from seed for 
shade, windbreak, erosion control, etc. Write for free 
planting guide and price list. WOODLOT SEED CO., 
Norway 3, Michigan. 

EARTHWORM BREEDING. Valuable bulletins on 
successful methods mailed freee EARTHMASTER 
PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 27, Sun Valley, Calif. 


A NEW POLEMONIUM (BLUE PEARL). A little 
beauty for rock garden or perennial border. Myriads of 
light blue bells on fifteen inch stems. Cuts well. Blooms 
May and June, then resolves itself into a tuft of dark 
green, fern-like foliage five inches high, making an 
excellent bordering plant for flower and rose beds. Does 
well in sun or shade. 3 for $1.25, $4.50 per doz. $35.00 
per 100. PLANE-VIEW NURSERY, Newport, R. I. 


GLADIOLUS — 50 large healthy bulbs, 5 each of 10 
choice varieties mixed $2.00 postpaid. 100 large $3.75. 
Extra included — 3 bulbs Corona. BERG BROTHERS, 
Brampton, Mich. 


HARDY PLANTS — Heavy field grown for Landscape 
planting or cut flowers. Also a nice collection of unusual 
and choice Alpines for thé Rock Garden. Our field grown 
are easy to establish. Send for our free catalogue. 
N. A. HALLAUER, R1, Webster, N.Y. 


GIANT GLADIOLUS — Reasonably priced. Our free 
illustrated catalog features prize winning new introduc- 
tions and finest commercials, wholesale and retail. 
SNYDER’S GLAD ACRES, Dept. H, Lenox, Mich. 


SUPERIOR GLADIOLUS — 100 assorted large bulbs 
$6.00, medium $4.50, including such prize winners as 
Leading Lady and Red Charm. Labeled $2.00 extra. 
Seen guaranteed. STANFORD BLISH, Whate- 
y, Mass. 


GERANIUMS — 6 choice scented $2.00. BEGONI- 
AS— 3 choice angel wing $2.00. List 10¢ MERRY GAR- 
DENS, Camden, Maine. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS— 45 Outstanding varieties. 
New introductions. Free 1949 Catalogue. TINARI 
FLORAL GARDENS, Bethayres, Pa. Dept. H. 





























FLOWER PRINTS — Originals and copies. Collections 
sent on approval to choose from. Prices unframed from 
$1.00 to $5.00. CONNECTICUT ANTIQUES, Pomfret 
Center, Conn. 


QUALITY GLAD BULBS — Send for our catalog of 


the Best in Glads at reasonable prices. GLADRIDGE 
GARDENS, Madison 8, Ohio. 











AFRICAN VIOLETS — Over 45 varieties avail- 
able, immediate delivery. SPECIALS: Blue Boy, 
Pink Beauty, White Lady, $1.00 each. P.P. GIFT- 
WRAPPED, owing instructions included. AFRI- 
GRO: prepared potting soil 3 lbs. $1.00 P.P. Write for 
FREE DESCRIPTIVE Catalogue. VIRGINIA LEE 
GARDENS, Dept. H.O. Greensboro, Md. 


NEW ENGLAND ACCLIMATED SOILUTION 
EARTHWORMS, soil builders and composters: Selec- 
tion of egg capsules, baby worms and breeders; pint 
$1.75 postpaid. Instructions with each order. GRANITE 
STATE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 491 Hall 
Street, Manchester, N. H. 


100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS, in 
about 50 gorgeous colors, $2.00; 200 bulbs $3.50; 40 
large size LEADING LADY, most outstanding Glad to 
date, $3.00: all postpaid. FREE CATALOG. TAYLOR 
GARDENS, Ware, Mass. 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS: Giant berries. Easy to grow. 
Prices on request. A. F. BALLARD, Box 213-C, 
Hammonton, N. J. 














GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE. Different. Fea-. 


tures exchange offers. Sample 15¢. Year 50¢. E. JOHN- 
SON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


DELIGHT. PLEASURE, Fulfillment of gardening 
dreams. You win at every turn with our incomparable 
weeding tools — three of them that make you king on 
your plot of ground. FREE: Circular on tools and 8 
page discussion of weeds and weeding. Write KRAMER 
COMPANY, Dept. 10, Enumclaw, Washington. 


ROSE BUSHES — World's Best. Free illustrated cat- 
alog, hints on care and culture. McCLUNG BROS. 
ROSE NURSERY, Tyler, Texas. 


DELPHINIUM PACIFIC GIANT, prize winner. Free 

Literature on seed and plants. OFFERMAN DEL- 

— GARDENS, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, 
ash. 


HARDY FERNS that thrive where other plants fail to 

grow. We also specialize in Dapne Cneorum. Write for 
rice list. JOHNSON’S NURSERIES, Southwick, 
ass. 


PROFITABLE HOME BUSINESS PRESERVING 
LIVE FLOWERS. Six Valuable Selling Plans 25¢. 
ag 15-HT Boulevard Station, New York 


HERBS — SEED: Special Offer: 10 packets, $1.00 
Catalogue listing over 70 varieties of herb seeds and 
plants grown at PLANTATION GARDENS, R.F.D. 2, 
Box 223, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Double Inspected. 
Blakemore Klondike Aroma. Missionary Tenn. Supreme 
Senator Dunlop, $5.00 per 1,000. Tenn. Beauty Premier 
Klonmore $7.00. Gem Everbearings Evermover $12.00. 
Streamliner $20.00. Progressive $8.00. TOM RAMSEY, 
Harrison, Tenn. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free Catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 

RARE GERANIUMS: Two scented, two colored- 
leaved, two novelties — $3.50 patent. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. FRANK WOOD, JR., P.O. Box 3336, 
Dept. H-1, Fort Worth 5, Texas. 

HARDY PERENNIAL PHLOX. We make a specialty 
of these beautiful flowers. Send for list of 26 fine vari- 
eties. FREDERIC REA, Norwood, Mass. 



































PHLOX-ELLINGWOOD — New hardy perennial of 
great merit. Dwarf. Continuous bloomer. Delicate pink. 
Send for list. FREDERIC REA, Norwood, Mass. 





TUBEROUS BEGONIAS in all their glorious colors. 
Grow them from our seedy plants. Send for free cata- 
log. BLACKWOOD BEGONIA GARDENS, 1817-H, 
E 4th, Superior, Wis. 


ATTENTION: Get our new Catalog describing new 
hardy eee, listing English Spoons, Cush- 
ions, New Hemerocallis, Japanese Iris, Bearded Iris and 
other perennials. OMAR COLES, Magnolia, N. J. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. Six packets 25¢. Hibiscus, 
delphinium, pyretheum, coreopsis, sweetwilliam, shasta 
daisy, oriental poppy, columbine, lathyrus, legion 
poppy, calliapsis, anchusa, euphorbia, snapdragon, 
petunia, cosmos, calendula, cornflower, nigella, larkspur. 
PEARL MADDEN FLOWER GARDENS, 2414 N. 
73rd St., Wauwatosa, Wis. 


PHLOX DIVARICATA — Wild Blue Phlox, for color- 
ful spring bloom. Twelve sturdy plants, $2.00. Large 
clumps, twelve for $3.00. Postpaid. MRS. W. E. AN- 
DERSON, Underwood, Iowa. 


RAISE EARTHWORMS — ‘Starter for one flat — 
approximately 400 Soilution hybrid worms, mixed 
sizes — $5.00 stpaid —cultural directions. MG 
gu RANCH, 71-38 Loubet Street, Forest Hills, 

















CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. Profit as 
high as One thousand dollars per acre. Plant early. 
Standard varieties, Rancocas, Rubel, Jersey, Cabot. 
One years $2.50 per dozen. $15.00 per 100. Two years 
$7.00 per dozen. $45.00 per 100. Three years $9.00 per 
dozen. $60.00 per 100. Four years, each $2.00. $15.00 
doz. Plant early. We pack well. New Jersey grown, home 
of Blueberries. List sent. WARREN SHINN’S NURS- 
ERY, Woodbury, N. J. 





| RECENT VARIETIES CULTIVATED BLUEBER- 


RIES. Weymouth, Burlington, Atlantic, Pemberton. 
Wonderful new berries. Great demand. Prices quoted. 
—— SHINN’S NURSERY, Woodbury, New 
ersey. 


BERRY PLANTS — Blueberry, Huckleberry, Purple, 
Red and Black Raspberry, Pot grown Strawberry, 
Eldorado Blackberry, Lucretia Dewberry, Gooseberry, 
Red Currant, Grape vines, Juneberry, Cranberry, 
Youngberry, Thornless Boysenberry, Nectarberry, List 
sent. WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS — 3 different rare 
Fugi Yamis, labeled $1.00. 6 different Early including 
English $1.00. 8 Four Early 4 Midseason $1.00. 12 Mid- 
season unlabeled $1.00. $3.00 orders prepaid. List. 
GABLE’S NURSERY, Haralson, Ga. 


LECTURE SETS RENTED: (1) Gladiolus (2) Hemero- 
callis (3) Flowers and Arrangements. Five dollars each 
set. Duplicate slides for sale. PHILIP CORLISS, 
Somerton, Arizona. 


ALL ALUMINUM LIFETIME, HANGING BAS- 
KETS—30” around 7” deep. Three postpaid $5.00. Send 
for folders, also Aluminum Propagator. PRIMROSE 
ACRES, Gladstone 3, Oregon. 


FREE! Free! Cultural folders on Evergreens — Lawns 
— Roses — Shrubs — House Plants, with each order of 
amazingly new FMG plant food — soil builder (see 
add page 116). Over 50% organic. FRANK’S MARKET 
GARDEN, Springfield, Mass. 


GARDEN BOOKS — Now is the time to buy a book on 
gardening and read up for the months ahead. Send us 
your wants — or ask for our list of garden books — 
THE FRIGATE BOOK SHOP, Germantown Ave. 
at Walnut Lane, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


AVAILABLE APRIL 1ST — Head gardener desires 
full responsibility of private estate or estate farm. 
Technically trained with 30 years experience in all 
branches of horticulture and estate management. Box 
26, care of Horticulture. 


HEAD GARDENER — Working. Experienced in all 
phases of horticulture as well as under glass. Married — 
excellent references. South preferred. Box 17, care of 
Horticulture. 


WORKING SUPERINTENDANT OR HEAD GAR- 
DENER. Married. Life experience. Box 21, care of 
Horticulture. 


GARDENER, lifelong experience in all branches, 
excellent references, married, no young children. Eng- 
lish. Box 22, care of Horticulture. id 


YOUNG WOMAN DESIRES TO CHANGE POSI- 
TION. Horticultural schooling; 3 years university study 
of Botany; 5 years experience in greenhouse and out- 
door gardening. Please answer to Horticulture, Box 24. 


HEAD GARDENER, Of proven ability, capable of 
taking full charge wishes position on private estate. Ex- 
perienced Landscape, Rockery, Greenhouse. Two in 
family. Excellent references. Suburban Philadelphia 
preferred. Interested parties write giving full particulars. 
Box 23, care of Horticulture. 


HEAD GARDENER. English training with years of 
American experience. Capable of complete management 
to include outdoor and greenhouse work. Married. 
Prefer New England. Box 25, care of Horticulture. 


GARDENER, experienced in flowers, vegetables, land- 
scaping desires position on estate. Excellent references. 
Married, one child. RUSSELL WOODARD, 26 Ports- 
mouth Rd., Amesbury, Mass. Tel 449W. 
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[“Not a Weed Left” | 


Tend your garden this 
modern way. Quick; easy; 
far better. Rotating blades 
and underground knife de- 
stroy weed growth. ‘‘BEST 
WEED KILLER EVER 
USED.”’ In same operation 
they break up the clods 
and crust, aerate soil, 
work the surface into a 
level moisture - retaining 
mulch. Patented filler 
drum and other big ad- 
vantages. 

A woman or boy can 
use it — do more and 
better work than 10 
men with hoes. Write 
for literature, sizes and 
prices direct to you. 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 75, David City, Nebr. 




























DOUBLE BLOODROOT 


(Sanguinaria ¢ densis plena.) Very rare, lovely 

form, flowers like smal! double white ay in Sot. 

Grows easily in wild peadens, woodsy soil, part s! 

granepiente gs all \ roots. $ on y now for 
t. delive trong we roots postp 

$2 Mier 2; $2.75 for 3; $4.25 for 5. 


GRAY & COLE, 
WARD HILL, MASSACHUSETTS 














CAMELLIAS 


Espalier, Tree & Umbrella form Camellias 
CAMELLIAS 
Over 350 Varieties — Including the Newest 
Also Rhododendrons & Azaleas 
Write for new free colored catalog 


PORTLAND CAMELLIA NURSERY 
P. L. VAN DER Bom, Proprtetor 
3307 North Williams Avenue, Portland 12, Oregon 











TRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Blueberries, Raspberries and all other 
small fruits. (Garden Special) 250 
strawberry plants for $5.00. A free 
catalogue; Full of facts; No fakes. 


M. D. RICHARDSON & CO, 
WILLARDS, MD. 


Box 22 














HOUSE PLANTS 


| Easy window kinds, along with rare green- 


house species, in large assortment in our 
new illustrated catalog, sent on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 


RED VIOLET 


Viola Cucullata rubra — lovely: new deep red 
violet. oe hardy. Large flower and 
unusually prolific. ........... 3 for $1.25 postpaid 


Send for complete catalog of hardy 
perennials — it pronounces ali names! 


LAMB NURSERIES 
E.101 Sharp Box H-3 Spokane 11, Washington 


Dept. B 











DR. STOUT’S 


For more garden beauty 
with less labor. Pest and 
disease free. Thrive in 
any soil 


FREE CATALOG, 





Th | HI 
FARR NURSERY CO. 
WEISER PARK, PA. 


Box 439 
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Amaryllis 
From page 8&1 


simply colossal but they tended to look 
more like a floppy felt hat than a choice 
flower. 

Today through easing of the plant import 
restrictions there are more fine amaryllis 
available in the United States than ever 
before, mainly from Holland growers who 
built up huge stocks of the bulbs during the 
war. The price of these imported bulbs is 
less than before the war and may be low 


_ enough in a few years to permit quantity 
| business in the Dutch stock. These bulbs 


are mostly seedlings sold by shades and 
derived from selection of parent stock 
through many generations of bulbs until 


the growers have been able to produce seed | 


stock which will breed nearly true to color. 


A few rogues and off-color variations are 


| still found, however, from time to time. 


A few of the Dutch bulb men are making 


/ named varieties available in the United 


States and these are presumably propa- 
gated by offsets or cuttage. They may be 
obtained at somewhat higher prices from 
several leading American horticultural 
firms. The Dutch strains are given trade 
names as Royal Dutch. The colors available 
are usually pure white, scarlet, dark red, 


orange, salmon, pink, rose, red, orange and | 
striped. The top quality exhibition stock is | 


available only at higher prices, $10 and $15 


in limited quantities. 
In central Florida and southern California 


| there are large scale growers of hybrid 
_ amaryllis operating mostly for sale to 


florists, department stores and bulb dealers 
selling in mixture or, possibly, by selected 
color types marked in the field. So far as 
known, the American growers have not 


| and even more per bulb for named varieties | 


developed seedling strains which will breed | 


true to color with any important degree of 
fidelity. The parentage of such strains as 
the Mead is too mixed. It will take years of 
selection and segregation. 

The American bulbs, being grown out- 
doors, are mainly more vigorous than the 
Dutch amaryllis imports which are pro- 


duced under glass with greater control over | 


watering, temperature and fertilizing. The 
quality of the flowers for the most part 
suffers compared with the imported Dutch 
amaryllis for the same reasons. However, 
selected bulbs may be found in all strains 
of American amaryllis which are the equal 
of the imported stock. 

So, it is that the American amaryllis fan 
is going in for these bulbs in a big way in the 
postwar years. Amaryllis clubs have been 
set up. Amateur and professional growers 


| are perusing the past issues of Herbertia, the 


yearbook of the American Plant Life Society 
(formerly the American Amaryllis Society), 
which contains a most valuable fund of 
information of amaryllis lore, strains, cul- 
ture and breeding. They are buying more 
and more bulbs to try out the American 
and Dutch strains and the dealers are very 
happy. 


PERRY'S 


Tuberous-rooted 


BEGONIAS 


Start these popular favorites indoors now, and 
transplant to a sh or semishaded garden 
spot in May, or to porch or window boxes. 
Prices are the same for all three varieties, and 
bulbs are postpaid. 


DOUBLE CAMELLIA-FLOWERED — A 
greatly improved double strain ay oy the 
Camellia in form. Apricot, Orange, Red 

Salmon, Scarlet, Yellow, White, Mixed an. 


DOUBLE CARNATION-FLOWERED — 
Large, double Carnation-like blooms with 
frilled petals and serrated edges. Pink, Salmon, 
Scarlet, Yellow, White, Mixed colors. 


SINGLE FRILLED — Beautiful, single blooms 


with handsomely frilled and ruffled edges. 
Apricot, Orange, Red, Rose, Salmon, Scarlet, 
Yellow, White, Mixed. 


PRICES: 3 for $1.10, Dozen for $3.90 


AMARYLLIS 


PERRY'S superior strain that can be de- 
pended upon to produce large, well-formed 
flowers, with broad, over-lapping petals in a 
wide variety of rich colors. Mixed colors only. 


MAMMOTH BULBS — Each $1.25, 3 for $4.65, 
Doz. $13.80 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq. Boston 9, Mass. 








BRING COLOR AND FRAGRANCE 
TO GARDENS EVERYWHERE 





Waterlilies are easily grown and should be in 


every garden. Put them in a tub of water if 
you do not have a pool and in a few short 
weeks you will enjoy beautiful blooms. 
OUR NEW COLORFUL WATERLILY 
AND GOLDFISH CATALOG FREE! 
Lists the choicest varieties of waterlilies and 
fancy fish for pools and aquariums. Write 
today for your copy. 


THREE SPRINGS FISHERIES 


1639 Main Road, Lilypons, Md. 
411. 7th Ave., Suite 713, Dept. 1639, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 1639, Chicago, Ill. 
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Atkins & Durbrow 


PEAT MOSS 


Preferred by gardeners 
for 60 years, because 
GPM bales contain 

more pure sphagnum 
Peat Moss... 













less foreign 
matter... 
goes further so 
costs less... 
Insist on GPM 


ATKINS « DURBROW, wc. 
YORK 7, N.Y 
Manufacturers of DRICONURE for 20 Years 


6S JOHN STREET, NEW 














| THE } 
INTERNATIONAL §. 


FLOWER SHOW 


GIVEN BY 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York g 


and the § 


New York Florists’ Club 


at 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
NEW YORK CITY 2 | 


, March 21st through March 26th 
1949 > 


Members of both organizations receive a_ 

season ticket for this exhibition, including 

Private View, 9 to 10 each morning, after 
Monday 











E. A. McILHENNY 
Grower of “PLANTS FOR THE SOUTH”. Specialist in 
CAMELLIAS, BAMBOO AND LANDSCAPE PLANTS. 


NOW READY: Translations of Rare Camellia Books; for 
further information on these, address: 


E. A. McILHENNY 


_ - Sei 
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sania neal Mallis dite 
RED AND YELLOW 


12-18" 6 for $15—18-24" 6 for $21 
Other choice items 


Brimfield Gardens Nursery 
245 Brimfield Rd., Wethersfield, Conn. 





HARDY PLANTS and 
g PANSIES of QUALITY 


RENAUD’S PERENNIALS 
HIGH STREET FOXBORO, MASS. 


CARROLL 
GARDENS 


“Your Guide to Better 
Gardening” New Ready! 
Features the world's finest Perennials, 
Roses, Bulbs, Shrubs, Vines, Wild 
flowers, etc. FREE— write for copy now, 


CARROLL GARDENS, Westminster 4, Maryland 
























SPRING PLANTING 
BULBS and PERENNIALS 


_ FREE—Beautiful Color List, 
Catalog No. 63 

Cc. F. WASSENBERG, 
VAN WERT, OHIO 











THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


78TH 


Spring 
_ ..., 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON 
March 13-19 
* 


Sunday 1 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Monday-Saturday 10 to 10 


Admission: Free to members (One) 
Patrons: $1.50 tax inc. 














Annual 


Mar. 5-6. Summerville, S. C. 


Camellia Show. 


Mar. 5-6. Sacramento, Calif. Camellia 


Show, Municipal Auditorium. Free. 

Mar. 5-April 3. Natchez, Miss. Annual 
Natchez Pilgrimage. 

Mar. 9-10. Fayetteville, N. C. Annual 
Camellia Show. 

Mar. 13-27. New Orleans, La. New Orleans 
Spring Fiesta. 

Mar. 19-20. Norfolk, Va. Eleventh Annual 
Camellia Show, Garden Club of Norfolk 
and Virginia Camellia Society. 

Mar. 25-27. Kansas City Flower Show. 


_ Mar. 31. Providence, R. I. Annual Meeting, 


Rhode Island Federation of Garden 
Clubs, Narragansett Hotel. 


Primrose Show, American Primrose So- 
ciety. 


FEF FEES ST SESS STS e TTS EEE EREEEERERER EEE EEE ERERESESER 


| April 12-14. Portland, Ore. Eighth Annual | 


April 23-24. Hollywood, Calif. 10th Annual | 
Iris Show in Plummer Park sponsored by | 


the American Iris Society, 
California Iris Society and the Park 
Department. 

April 23-30. Virginia. Historic Garden 
Week covering the entire state. 


Southern | 


| 


April 29-May 9. Maryland. House and | 


Garden Pilgrimage sponsored by the | 


Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland. 


a FECTS STS TTS TTT TTT Ss 
The “Pen nsyl vania 


Horticultural Society 
{Organized November 24, 1827} 
389 Broad Street {Suburban} Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Yr 
SPRING LUNCHEON 
{Subscription} 

THE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
Philadelphia 
March 10, 1949 
at twelve-thirty 


Y 
co-operating in the 
PHILADELPHIA FLOWER 
SHOW 


March 21-26, 1949 
{Opens at Noon, March 21} 
COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 

34th Street below Spruce 
Philadelphia 


Admission $1.50 


Each Annual Member receives one 
Free Ticket « Life Members 
receive Season Passes 


a a a } 
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PINK HYBRID REGAL LILY SEED 
Packet of 10 for $1.00 


Ask for a free copy of GARDENSIDE GOSSIP and 
read about it. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 
Shelburne, Vermont 

















CERTIFIED CULTIVATED 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


Wholesaie and Retail 


15 VARIETIES 
¢ Order NOW for Fall or Spring Planting « 


MONROE FARMS 
BOX 464, BROWNS MILLS, N. J. 
Member of the True Blueberry Growers Association 


WATER LILIES 


Write for catalog 


S. SCHERER & SONS 


10 Waterside Avenve 
NORTHPORT, L. I., NEW YORK 






















TUBERS 
SEEDS 

PLANTS 
WRITE FOR LIST... 


HARROLD’S Gran Pass, Oregon 


” Buckwheat Hull 
RAUL. CEI 


Holds soil moisture, Smothers weeds, 
Eliminates need for cultivation. An easy 
to use, non-absorptive mulch — dark 
brown in color. Ideal on flower beds, 
lawns, gardens, etc. Convenient 50 Ib. bags. 
200 Ibs. (covers 260 sq. ft. 1 in. deep.) $5.00 — 
500 Ibs. $10.50 — 1000 Ibs. $19.00 — 2000 Ibs. 
$35.00 f.0.b. Cohocton. Order from ad. FREE folder. 


LARROWE MILLS, INC., Box 2, Cohocton, N. Y. 














HORTICULTURE 
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RANCOCAS.— Very popular variety. 
The bush is tall, sturdy and very pro- 
ductive and the berries are large and 
firm and light blue in color. (Midseason) 


STANLEY — Vigorous, tall plants 
with thick shiny leaves, abundant 
producer of large fruit with a most 
delicious flavor. (Late midseason) 


JERSEY — Tall, well-shaped bush of at- 
tractive appearance. Also an excellent 
producer of a large, good quality berry. 
(Late) 















GUARANTEED 
NURSERY STOCK 


We guarantee all plants sold by us 
to be in first class condition, so that 
with reasonable care losses will be 
reduced to a minimum. Should any 
plants purchased from us at retail 
prices fail to grow within sixty days, 
we will replace them free of charge 

















Another BLUEBERRY SCOOP! 










Memorial Drive at Western Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. - 


LARGER... 
BEARING AGE 


3 to 4 FEET TALL 
FOR APRIL DELIVERY 


Postpaid in N. E. 
REG. $7.50 VALUE 


3 for $ 32 


Giant luscious blueberries this very year right 
in your own back yard, excellent for pies, 
perfect for preserving or freezing. Plants make 
very ornamental borders or beds. Plant three 
or four feet apart in rows six to eight feet apart. 
For proper pollination plant two or more 
varieties. Will bear abundantly year after 
year, and will pay for themselves in a very 
short time. 





Read Our Guarantee in This Advertisement 





USE HANDY MAIL ORDER FORM 
TREE-LAND, INC. 


889 MEMORIAL DRIVE, CAMBRIDGE 
AMT. VARIETY PRICE 

















Enclosed Find Check For Total 


YOUR NAME. vn LIBRARY 
STREET BETROW..LYSE™ 


TOWN STATE 











TREE-LAND, INC. 


TRowbridge 6—8416 
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RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N. H. 




















"YOURE| 


RIGHT 


—They are the world's 


most glorious flowers” 
says Mrs. J. Boyd of Reading, Pa. 


As one of America’s favorite horticultural 
houses—established in 1818—we at Breck’s 
have had our share of success in presenting 
new and beautiful flowers, improved vege- 
tables, rare bulbs and fruits. Yet never have 
we received such enthusiastic acclaim as that 
caused last year by our presentation of giant 
camellia-flowered begonias. Since then, the 
mails have brought us an endless stream of 
complimentary letters . . . telling us how ex- 
quisite the blooms were . . . how they simply 
“lit up” shady areas in the garden... how 
their rare, exotic hues and foliage fascinated 
and delighted all who saw them! 


And All This Success, Mind You, While 
Other Begonia Bulbs Were Selling 
Below Breck’s Prices! 


The answer was the quality and size of bulbs. Flower 
lovers took one look at our large, specially bred begonia 
bulbs—and the resulting giant silk-textured blossoms (up 
to 7 in. across)—and gladly paid a higher price, knowing 
that every Breck’s bulb was guaranteed to bloom and that 
only the clearest of the choice colors were offered. This con- 
firmed our belief that in bulbs as in everything else, home 
gardeners have an instinct for real quality and value. 
Knowing that our giant camellia-flowered begonias 
would again be a garden favorite, we have another fine 
crop of large hand-graded domestic bulbs. They repre- 
sent greater value than ever before. Complete gardens 
are available in balanced colors of crimson, yellow, soft 
pink, white, salmon, apricot, etc. They are guaranteed to 
grow and bloom this summer. An expert booklet on Be- 
gonia culture is sent with each shipment. 


COMPLETE 
GARDEN 


of different 
colors 


4 
for 
— 


Save ! Garden of 8 (No. C51) $1.90 
Save ! Garden of 16 (No. C52) $3.65 


916 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Breck’s New Sensation! 
Cupped and Feathered 


COSMOS 


A new novelty Cosmos! No two blossoms alike 
—some deep-cupped, some with fascinating 
feathers—all with laciniated edges! You'll be 
entranced all summer long with the varying 
clouds of pink blooms punctuated with white ! 
About 4 ft. high. Splendid for cutting ! 

No. 1450 


3 Pkts. 


# 


\\e 


Cos Mbe 
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Breck's Exclusive New 


HARVARD HYBRID 


SWEET 
CORN 


No. 5720 


Packet .......50¢ 
Y ib.........85¢ 
ee 


Breck’s introduces a new horticultural 
masterpiece ! Originated and bred by 
Harvard University plant breeders, 
his amazing new hybrid corn produces 
Golden Bantam quality in small space ! 
Delicious in flavor, sugary sweet and 
tender ...6-inch, 8-rowed ears on 
neat 4-foot plants! It's the answer to 
the connoisseur of “good eating,” the gar- 
dener with small space, the deep-freeze 
user ! 





BRECK’S EXCITING NEW 


PENSTEMON COLLECTION 


FIREBIRD —Brilliant ruby-crimson large flowers. Very hardy. 18” to 24” tall. 
GARNET —Rich, brilliant garnet-red. 18” to 24” tall. Excellent for cut flowers. 











ROSE ELF —New variety in clear, soft rose-pink. Free-flowering, sturdy. 12” to 15” tall. 
ALL PENSTEMONS bloom from June to Frost 


3 Labelled Plants—one of each—$2.00 Postpaid 
6 Labelled Plants—two of each—$3.75 Postpaid 





BRECK’S NEW AND BETTER 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


LUTHER ADAMS BRECK—Given highest horticultural awards. 24’’ to 30” tall. Blend of deep tanger- 
ine, warm chestnut and burnished copper. 


CARNIVAL —Bristol '48 introduction. 2'/ ft. tall. Glowing burnt orange-bronze. Fully double. 
3 NEW POMPONS—Pepita (creamy white); Bonfire (fiery-red); Goldilocks (canary yellow). 


5 plants—one of each—$3.50 Postpaid 
10 plants—twe of each—$6.50 Postpaid 








All plants delivered at Spring Planting Time 





BRECK'S 1949 GARDEN BOOK-CATALOG, showing in full color other begonia offers 
and a wealth of top-quality seeds, bulbs, roses and supplies is yours for the asking. 
Send us a postal today ! 











ORDER SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


wee DB RECK’S 


POSTPAID 








